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LITBRATURE. 





OLIVER BASSELIN 


In the Valley of the Vire 
Still is seen an ancient mill, 
With its gables quaint and queer 
And beneath the window-sill, 
On the stone 
These words alone, 
** Oliver Basselin lived here.” 


Far above it, on the steep, 
Ruined stands the old Chateau ; 
Nothing but the donjon-keep 
Left for shelter or for show. 
Its vacant eyes, 
Stare at the skies, 
Stare at the valley green and deep. 


Once a convent, old and brown, 
Looked, but ah! it looks no more, 
From the neighbouring hillside down 
On the rushing and the roar 
Of the stream 
Whose sunny gleam 
Cheers the little Norman town. 


In that darksome mill of stone 
To the water’s dash and din, 
Careless, humble and unknown, 
Sang the P eo Basselin 
Songs that fill 
That ancient mill 
With a splendour of its own. 


Never feeling of unrest 
Broke the pleasant dream he dreamed, 
Only made to be his nest, 
All the lovely valley seemed ; 
No desire 


Of soaring higher , 
Stirred or fluttered in his breast. = 


True, his songs were not divine ; 
Were not songs of that high art, 
Which, as winds do in the pine, 
Find an answer in each heart ; 
But the mirth 
Of this green earth 
Laughed and reveled in his line. 


From the ale-house and the inn, 
Opening on the narrow street, 
Came the loud, convivial din, 
Singing and applause of feet, 
The laughing lays 
That in those days 
Sang the poet Basselin. 


n the castle, cased in steel, 
Knights, who fought at Agincourt, 
Watched and waited, spur on heel ; 
Bat the poet sang for sport 
Songs that rang 
Another clang, 
Songs that lowlier hearts could feel. 


In the convent, clad in gray, 
Sat the monks in lonely cells, 
Paced the cloisters, knelt to pray, 
And the poet heard their bells, 
But his rhymes 
Found other chimes, 
Nearer to the earth than they. 


Gone are all the barons bold, 
Gone are all the knights and squires, 
Gone the abbot stern and cold, 
And the brotherhood of friars ; 
Not a name 
Remains to fame, 
From those mouldering days of old! 


But the poet’s memory here 
Of the landscape makes a part ; 
Like the river, swift and clear, 
Flows his song through many a heart ; 
Haunting still 
That ancient mill 
In the Valley of the Vire. 


—Putnam’s Magazine. 





OH! DICKIE LEE. 


Oh, Dickie Lee! Oh, Dickie Lee! 
Of the suany days gone by ; 
The bonny lad I called my lover, 
The bonny lad that loved no other, 
No other lass but me! 
Oh, we were in love when our years were few, 
And our hearts were fresh as the morning dew— 
Six years was I, and seven was he: 
And since those days long years have passed— 
tong years of blossom and of blast ; 
But in them all there never grew 
A love more sweet, a love more true, 
Than that of Dickie Lee! 


I often pen Dickie Lee, 
the summers long ago — 
Of the old school-house and the little brook, 
With its mossy banks in the shady nook, 
Where we would fish, ’till the bell did ring, 
With our “home-made line” of a bonnet string, 





And a crooked pin that served for a hook, 
And learned more joy than a spelling-book. 
But if we were late, and the teacher cross, 
The blow and rebuke I “ counted as dross,” 
And during it all, I only could see 
The sparkling dark eyes of my Dickie Lee! 


I wonder now if Dickie Lee 
Looks back across the years, 
Smiling, perhaps, at the thought of me, 
And the funny times we used to see, 
In that school-house dim of yore! 
On the little bench close by the door, 
The little bench that would hold but four— 
Janie, Lois, Dickie and me— 
And the lambs of the flock were we. 
I wonder now if he ever thinks 
Of the dreadful time he stole the pinks 
And roses rare to give to me? 
And what befell poor Dickie Lee? § 


They tell me that my Dickie Lee 
Is a man of wealth and pride ; 
That he has ships upon the sea, 
Titles, too, of a high degree, 
And that a lady became his bride. 
Very well, so let it be, 
Fickle have I been as well as he. 


’Tis many a year since he was my lover, 
Loving me well, and loving no other ; 
Tis many a year since the barefooted lad 
Romped close by my side, making merry and glad ; 
Tis ae @ year, tis many a year, 
That seals up the past and brings down a tear— 
But I think of him yet as a laughing boy, 
ments or dreaming of naught but joy, 
nleess he dreamt of me, 

And I would not see the man of care 

That called himself Richard Lee ; 
That has wasted cheeks and thin gray hair, 

For, oh! he would steal from me 
Something I love and cherish well, 
An image shrined in a secret cell, 

And it is dear to me ; 
Though the face is freckled, and plain and lean, 
Yet memory calls it bright and serene, 
And keepeth the spot of its dwelling green 

For the sake of Dickie Lee, 
The little boy that long ago 

Was really in love with me! 

Home Journal. 





ALWYN’S FIRST WIFE. 
PART Ul. 


It is strange how differently strikes on us the atmosphere of different 
households. Some are so warm, fresh, and clear ;—we bathe ia them as 
in the light of a May-day. In others, the air hangs heavy and close, as 
if always threatening a storm. Of many the atmosphere is still, cold, 
and pale. You cannot stir it to a tempest, or brighten it into sunshine. 
You walk in it, and feel that if you lived there you would pine and 
wither like a plant in a dark room, which barely exists, and can never 
either blossom or grow. 

This was somewhat the impression that Alwyn's home made on me. 
Ay, even though it was a very beautiful, kind, quiet home, with no dis- 
turbing element. But there was little brightness in it. Nolaughs round 
breaktfast-tables—nn running to and fro, all merry after their owr busi- 
ness, gathering at intervals for a few minutes of cheerful chat, and end- 
ing by a fireside circle, inte which all the cares and joys of the day were 
brought, thrown in the midst, and danced round, till all mingled happily 
together, and the veriest witch's caldron of pain became a wholesome 
family brew of sweetest snvour. 

We had no such evenings; my brother was almost always from home 
a‘ter dinner. 

I think—and my thinkings come from some experience—that one of 
the saddest descriptions one can give of a household—a virtuous and 
not disunited household—is, that the master of it ‘‘ generally goes out of 
ag Mmm I hinted a littl d decided! 

jory, when I hinted a little surprise, said dec y— decid- 
edly for het—" That it was London ways. All clever men did’20, and 
Alwyn’s friends were most of them celebrities. She was quite accus- 
tomed to sit alone of an evening. She rather liked it.’’ 

Of course I made no further remark. 

I remained a month in my brother’s house, and came home with a vague 
feeling that there was much pleasantnes even in living alone in the 
country and teaching school. 

When I left Marjory hung about me affectionately. I said, “ Remem- 
ber, if you are at all ill or unhappy, you must come down to your sister, 
my dear. Mind that she does, Alwyn.” 


der over her the whole of that day, for she was weak and ailing this win- 
ter time. “I unhappy ?” she answered with a smile of the fondest incre- 
dulity. “ You must not wait for that, Charlotte, or you will never see 
your sister.” 

So I hoped that an old maid’s notion of married life was a ridiculous 
Utopia, and that they were really a very happy couple after all. 


In the spring I received from my sister-in-law a 1 of little clothes. 
She said she was too ill to make them berself. made them for her, 
a all; sewing late and early, sometimes merrily, oftener still with 
ears. _ 


At Midsummer, on the breaking-up day, when my little pupils were 
making such a clatter that I coufd hardly hear my own voice, I received 
a letter from Marjory. 

It contained more of herself than her letters usually did. They were 
generally all “ Alwyn—Alwyn,” from beginning to end. 

She said her husband was away on a short journey, and she felt very 
lonely. She dreaded more particularly a longer absence he was about 
to make ; a tour in Switzerland, with his patron, the titled author, who, 
she added, found it utterly impossible to travel without the agreeable 
companionship of Alwyn Reid. And it would be a great treat to Alwyn 
himself. Meantime she wanted to come “ home” (which word was care- 
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Marjory’s eyes turned to her husband, who had been particularly ten- Pamee 


fully erased, and “ to the farm’’ substituted), to be with her grandparents | ru 


OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACER, 


a | 
at my wicket-gate, just as they used to appear when he went and fetched 
her over to tea long ago, That time might have been yesterday, so like 
all seemed. The same yellow ribes was in flower against the wall—the 
same tree of large white roses with waxen petals, of which he usually 
gave her one, saying it was the very picture of herself. 
She stood and gazed, evidently with an overflowing heart. 
“ O Alwyn! do you remember ?” 
“ Remember what, my dear ?” 
“ Everything. In our courting days, oe know?” 
He sighed, half sadly. 
“ T fear I never ‘ courted’ mach, Marjory.” 
* No; I should not have liked it if you had. But we were so 7 
—I was so happy. I did not know that I loved you, or you 
felt ° very happy!” 

“ Mayst thou always be happy, my little white rose! Not one of us 
deserves happiness so much.’ 
He os with her at the farm for a few days: then he went away ; 
and I my little sister all to myself. 
I saw a great deal of her ; penetrated fold after fold into the pure ca- 
lyx of the white rose, and wondered at its rare perfectness, 
There are two classes of our sex—-women whom men love, and women 
whom women love. Marjory was of the latter, and, though it be treason 
to maakind to say it, the higher order. Her attractions were wholly dis- 
tinct from those “of the earth, earthy,” which gain a young woman 
many lovers. Hers would win her only friends; but all she did wit 
she won for ever. 
Watehing Alwyn closely, it had seemed to me, when the London rust’ 
was rubbed off him, that his nature was growing purer and better—that™ 
towards his wife especially, a deep tenderness was springing up. As if 
his love, omitting the passion-time, had seized on the friendshi 
married life, and was blossoming out ;—like an auricula of e ’ 
obstinately refused to flower at the pooper season, but in the middle of 
August astonished me by putting fort prettiest bud in the world. ° 
I augured that my brother’s marriage would some day become one of 
the many instances of how almost impossible it is for a traly good man- 
not to love a noble and loveable wife who loves him. 
We spent a very happy montb, my sister and I, in minions of his fatare, 
which was included both of ours. And a litthe—a very little—of that’ 
future, so dim, yet so near—so strange, yet so wondrously beloved, which 











as yet lay in the Almighty’s band among unborn souls. 
3 the last day of the centhy tbo day bolere Above was 
M came to drink tea with me. She was restless with jo 
Dot sit for five minutes—kept smiling and talking, turning over and 
ov ® my books and work. At last she came to my desk, where I 
*) had ‘ out my school-bills, and began to amuse herself with © 


ite contents. 

“I may, Charlotte? You have no secrets, I suppose? At least 
none from me.” 

“* None, my child.” And I thanked Heaven that it was so—that 

trace of the only secret I ever had to keep from her had long since be-' 
come dust and ashes under my grate. 

“ Your correspondence is small. Only my letters and Alwyn’s—mine 
the most plentiful by far. Are these all that Alwyn has written to you 
since his marriage ?’ 

“ All! De you want to read them, Mistress Jealous ?’’ 

_“ No, thank you ; [read them all beforehand. He generally gives me 
his letters. Jealous! Ob, Charlotte, what a strange feeling that jealousy 
must be! Did you ever know what it was?” 

“ A little—once.”’ 

“I neverdid, Why should I? I could never feel it concerning an 
one but Alwyn, And to be jealous of him how impossible—how wick 

it would be! When he loved me—when he married me altogether for 
love ; for there was nothing in me to win him!” 

“ Foolish girl!” 

“ No, I repeat—nothing. I am not bandsome—or clever, or accom- 
pibetnm more to compare with him than the night with the day. 

ometimes, when I see what other women are—the women he daily meets 
with, without caring for any of them—I sit aad marvel at my blessedness 
—at the inflaite mercy of which made him love me. Charlotte, do 
you remember the day I fell in the snow?” 

“ I do remember it.’’ 

“TI thought—no, I thought nothing. It was as if somebody strack me 
—stunned me. Something kept saying, as loud as a trumpet, ‘ Alwyn 
is going—Alwyn does not care for you. You had better die” And I 
think I should have died.’’ 

‘* And been buried in the church-porch, 
And Alwyn buried in the quire ; 

And out of ber bosom there sprang a red rose, 
And out of his bosom a brier.” 

I sang this out funnily, adding—*“ Marjory, are you not ashamed of 
such sentimentality? You—a wife,and——. There, take your beloved’s 
letters, which he wrote me before you married him, and which were a great 
deal more poetical and rhapsodical than any he ever writes now. Quick, 
take them |” 

And I gave them to her, with this hand—“ this accursed right hand,” 
as old Cranmer moaned. So could I moan! Ob, would it had rather 
been consumed in the flames! 


several times. She always looked up with a smiling or an admiring com~- 
ment, and once I heard her laughing heartily to herself at some quaint 
e. There was no fun like Alwyn’s fun, we both thought. 

The last time I came in, after a little longer absence from the room, my 
sister did not turn round and smile. She was sitting, with the lettera 
carefully tied wp on her lap—her head thrown back against the wall. She 
was frightfully pale. 

“‘ What have you been doing, Marjory, child?” 

“Qh, nothing. Only laughing too much, I think. I felt sick, I am 
better now.”’ 

I gave her a glass of water. Soon she looked up in my face with a smile 
—such a soft sad smile, like that of a dying person. 

“ Thank you ; you are very kind. I think you love me, Charlotte ?” 

“ Nota bit of it ;—only on Alwyn’s account. Shall I put by his letters ? 
You have read them ?”’ 

“ All.” 

“ They are very beautiful letters!” 

“ Very beautiful letters.” 

“ Then having praised them as mach as duty requires, let us put them 
away and talk of something else.”’ 

** Oh, yes!” 

She turned her chair round to the window, and sat leaning out till it 
grew dusk. Soon after I took her home as usual. Passing the little 
bridge, she clung to my arm for a minute. I asked her if anything was 
the matter. 


“ It turned me sick again—the water. How fast it rans—how fast it 
9) 





and me. 





She came. Alwyn brought her. The same afternoon they appeared 


I left her sitting at the - | r-table with her grandparents. I have in 
memory a perfect picture of her there ; white as a statue—bat then she 


I left her reading, and went about the house, entering and re-entering’ 
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was always pale—with her light bair y dropping down, just as she 

had taken ae off ; Ae, eyes looking straight forward, with a cer- 

tain sad blankness in them ; her thin hands folded over each other on the 

table-cloth, one finger tightly pressing the wedding-ring. 
Oh, my sister—my poor Marjory! 


In the middle of the night I was roused by a message from the farm. 
‘The pains of motherhood had prematurely come upon Alwyn’s wife. And 
Alwyn was not here—would not be here till morning ! 

I rose, prepared to run across the fields at once, without waiting for 
daylight. In passing out, I stumbled over my desk. A horrible idea at 
once of my memory and foreboding, flashed across my mind. I must 
be satisfied. ; » 

“Mary, quick, a light. Why are you crying, simpleton? Get away’ 

I dragged out the packet of Alwyn’s letters—looked them over separ- 
ately and carefully. Inside one, with which it had no connection, and 
into which it must have slipped by the merest, the most fatal chance, I 
found the smal! half-sheet in which he had said, “ she should never know 
till her dying day that he had married her from gratitude.” 

Then i felt sure that she had read it. Likewise that, in a different 
sense to what Alwyn wrote them, those words had and would come true. 

Going across those meadows, in the dawn, with the dull stolid step with 
which one goes to meet the Inevitable, I felt as certain asif I saw it writ- 
ten in the red lines along the east, that the day then breaking would be 
my sister’s “dying day.” _— 

She was perfectly calm. She smiled when I entered, saying, “ Char- 
lotte, you see!” 

remember, once, when her throes were hard, she spoke of Rachel at 
be: and said, “If it were a boy, she might almost call the child 
0 


“ But his father called him Benjamin,” whispered the old grandmother, 
scarcely knowing what she was saying. “ Look how Marjory shivers! 
Pon’t fret, darling ; he willbe here in an hour or two. Isn’t it fortunate, 
Mise Reid, that she should never have asked to see her husband ?”’ 

/ 1 motioned silence, for Marjory continued shuddering convulsively. At 
last she drew my head down to hers, and put her lips to my ear. 

“ Do you think—tell no one I said so—bat do you think he will love 

child, his own, own child?” 
ery soon she grew delirious, and talked incoherently and fast, every 
sentence ending with something about “ gratitude.” . 

When Alwyn came to the farm, he heard her voice thus sharp and wild. 
He was not allowed to see her. 

If she had seen Aim—his intolerable remorse and agony! But it was 
too late ; I do not think any human power, any human love, could ther 
have saved ner. 

Alwyn rode off like a madman in search of all the medical help in the 
country. When he came back no frightful ravings met him at the door. 

Marjory was lying, very still and beautiful—more beautiful perhaps 
than he had ever seen her-—with her little dead baby on her arm. We 
put it there. 

He had no more wife or child—only his poor heart-broken sister. 


PART Iv. 
After my brother became a widower, I gave up my little school and 
went to keep his house. 

. He had nobody but me ; for, in one little month, he had become quite 
an altered man. The brilliant London society dropped from him—he 
could amuse it no longer. A few people called once or twice to do the 
civil to me, and inquire after poor “ Mr. Reid, who has lost his wife,” and 
confide to me their hopes that he would soon get over it and marry again 
—all men did so. Gradually, however, they ceased their visits, for they 
never saw him ; and we two were left in solitude. 

His literary patron discovered that it was useless to have a secretary 
who could not be entertaining ; so he aided Alwyn in getting the secre- 
to an insurance company. Thither, day after day, Alwyn, who 
once hated business, now patiently trudged—disappearing after break- 
fast, ap hg again at five—then settling down with interminable office 
Papers fore him, until bed-time. 
never now went out ofan evening. 
Sometimes he would lift his eyes, and for five minutes at a time, stare 
a fixed, sad gaze on the chair opposite, where she used to sit—I 
took care to sit at the other side myself—but from the day she 
was buried he never mentioned Marjory’s name. Never, save once, when 
for a week he was ill in bed—and illness always made Alwyn, unlike most 
men, gentile, loving, childlike, and good. , 


I had been sitting up with him till late at night, till after he drop- 
ped into,his first sleep. Suddenly he started out of it, moaning ly, 
Den’t go—don’t go, Marjory.” 
I roused him. “It is only a dream, Alwyn, dear.”’ 


believe in the immortali presence of the beloved lost,— 
bat to the places sanotified y Mor love. 
It did not make him sad now. man nature is human nature; and 


God’s providence allows not that there should ever be in living a 
continual unbealed wound. 


The snowd of seven winters had grown over all that was mortal of 
Marjory and her little babe. The widower, though never forgetting 
either, lived on calmly and was 


comforted. 

I was glad when he at last consented to mingle again for a brief season 
with the circle to which he had once brightly belonged, and to revisit 
Ockham Tower. 

There was some slight bustle of preparation, for his habits had become 
so homely. As delicately as I could r started the question whether he 
should not put off his deep mourning, which he had worn all these years. 
But be absolately refused. However a handsome man never looks so 
well as in black, and my brother was a very handsome man still. His 
voice had a graver tone—his face was somewhat harsher—with a slight 
baldness over the forehead. Every trace of boyish sentimentalism had 
become absorbed in the mature dignity of manhood. You would hardly 
recognize the Alwyn Reid of former days, save from those gentle man- 
ners which had won the heart of j 


arjory Blair. 

I admired him very much myself, and thought it probable that other 
women would do the same. 
While I was packing his portmanteau, he said, hurriedly— 
“ Charlotte, do you think this is quite safe ?”’ 
He showed me the wedding-ring—her’s, which he had always carried 
at bis watch-chain, it being too small for any of his fingers. 

“ It is worn thin, you see. I am afraid of losing it.” 
“Give it to me to keep until you come back.” 
I took it. It lies in my desk now. 


My brother’s letters from Ockham Tower were almost like his letters 
of ten years ago. Certainly, ia description, in humour, in the rare and 
exquisite tact which, without effort, says precisely what the recipient of 
the epistle likes to hear, I never knew a correspondent like Alwyn. His 
were not “ show” letters, written as if the author were fully conscious 
that every line was, or deserved to be, preserved in adamant for the edi- 
fication of posterity, nor were they those formal, cold documents which 
very clever and good people sometimes indite—mummied epistles, with 
no more of the writer’s true soul in them than there is in the body of a 
defunct Egyptian. No. Alwyn was the prince of correspondents. He 
wrote, not for himself or too much of himself, but from himself, to you. 
Written because he loved you and liked to write to you, because he knew 
hay loved him and liked to hear about him. His letters were himself— 

is best, tenderest, noblest self. It was a bright day whenever the post- 
man brought one to the door. 
He told me a good deal about the people who were staying at Ockham 
with him. Among the rest—and it seemed a favourite theme—of two 
lovely little girls, named Rossiter, with whom he was greatly.charmed. 
In his young-man’s-days he had been particularly fond of children. These 
playmates, of from four to six, apparently were great favourites of his. 

They had a mama who, he said, “ was a very pleasant, handsome, and 

lady-like woman.” 
In the three following letters, which came on three several days when 
I had expected him home, and vainly, he did not mention the Rossiters. 
His tone of mind seemed different ; what he wrote was brief, restless— 
with a slight tone of sadness. 
I had begun to be uneasy, when suddenly, without giving me notice, 
he returned home. He had been absent a full month. 

_ Though it was late, we sat down to talk over the fire. He seemed in 
high spirits—very communicative about everybody and everything, with 
one exception. 


We, ae you have forgotten to tell me anything about the Rossi- 
rs. 


He turned towards the fire. “Oh they are very charming, loveable 
little girls.” 


“And their mother, I suppose the same adjective may apply to her ?”’ 
“ Certainly.” 

“ Are they her only children ?” 

“ Yes.’ 


“Is she a middle-aged person ?”’ 

“ About my age or a little younger.” 

“ And who is Mr. Rossiter 2?” 

“Really, did I not tell you? Mrs. Rossiter is a widow.” 

A “pleasant and handsome” widow, of thirty, with two “charming 
and loveable ”’ little girls! If the subject had been one that allowed jest- 
ing, I should have taken this excellent opportunity for a little harmless 


joke. As it was, I only laid my band upon his arm, and looked at him 
smilingly. His colour rose, I thought. 





He answered sharply, “‘ You are mistaken—I wish you would leave me. sr 


She will not come because you are here.”’ 

I was afraid he was delirious. My looks must have grieved him ; for 
after a minute he held out his hand. 

“I did not mean to be cross with you, Charlotte. You are very good 
to me, Nobody ever loved me like you, except ——” 

I knew whom he meant. 

After a while, lying broad awake, and speaking in a ratiomal tone, 
without any excitement, he said to me :—“ Sister, I will tell you some- 
thing which I never intended to tell any one. It might be thought a de- 
lusion, a piece of downright insanity on my part, but it is as true as that 
you are sitting here. You will not mention it, though ?”’ 

‘Ts it likely, when you desire me not?” 

“* Well, then, listen. Every night since the first night we came back 
into this house, I have seen, the moment I put the candle out, her—Mar- 


jory’’—(he stopped)—“ my dear wife, Marjory, sitting where you sit, 


with her hand laid on her own—what used to be her own—-pillow, look- 
ing at me. If I move, she vanishes—but if I lie quiet, she sits there ; 
sometimes all night long. Now, do you believe me?” 

I paused a minute, then said, “ Yes, I do. That is, I believe it to be 


possible.’ 


I think any woman who knows what it is to love as Marjory loved my 
brother, will likewise allow that such a thing is at least possible. 

“ What does she look like?” 

‘** Herself exactly. But more as she used to look as a girl before—be- 
fore I married her.” 

‘ Does she ever speak ?” 

“ Never.” 

He lay geet a few minutes, then broke out into a sort otf moan, “ Ob, 
my poor Marjory, what a blind fool was I! Sometimes, I fancy, she felt 
the truth—though, thank God! she never knew it.” 

For I had not dared to tell him the sad fact, which, in spite of the doc- 
tor’s positive declaration that she must inevitably have died in child- 
birth, often made me feel as if I were my sister’s murderess. 

“ Charlotte, do you think she knows I love her now ?”’ 

“ 1 do think it.’ 

I wept ;1 could not but weep. It seemed so sad and strange that this 
love, the one hope and desire of her existence, should only have come 
when she had died. Yet, poor Marjory, she might have thought it worth 
dying for. 

Our conversation ceased. My brother never recurred to it, any more 
than if it had happened in a dream of the night. 

I do not know how long this delusion or visitation—whichever it may 
be called—lasted. In a few months my brother had become such a quiet, 

ve man, wholly absorbed in business, that any one would have thought 
the last person ia the world to be subject to such a fancy. 

His character totallychanged. From having been transparent as: day- 
light and gay as sunshine, he grew reserved, subdued, sometimes even 

—but celd only towards strangers. Towards any one who liked or 
loved him, he seemed morbidly anxious to return every grain of that 
liking or loving. He was solicitously kind,even toafault. No creature 
Seat from him a sharp or angry word—none ever knew him pursue his 
own comfort or pleasure in preference to theirs. 

We lived in the house at Kensington—the house where he had first 
brought his bride, and where he had come back as a solitary widower— 
for seven years. A peaceful life, without any change of any kind. 

My brother was now thirty-two years old. ' 


I urged him to pay the visit. It wasa beautiful place. Sir —— —— 
(his former patron, who was still as much a friend to him as a shallow, 
sentimental, fashionable litterateur can be) eagerly pressed him to go. 
He had been toiling at that insurance office early and late, without any 
holiday for seven years ; except that once a year, so long as Mr. and Mrs. 
Blair lived, he used to go down to the farm, generally in the winter time. 
But that was in the original, not in the corrupted and pleasurable sense 
—a k g of holy-day. 

We pi came up to London better and calmer after this visit,—not 
exactly to his wife’s grave, for we both held that the revisiting and 
mourning over graves is a needless, almost a sinful, thing to those who 


“ What are you staring at me for, Charlotte?” spoken all but an- 


ily. 

I drew back, and sat gazing into the fire for a long time. Thoughts, 
many and fast—possibilities which I had long believed impossibilities, 
traversed my brain, with dull steady tramp, like a regiment going to 
battle. Finally, they fought the battle out—other and softer thoughts 
took their place. 

I looked sideways at my brother. He was the last of ourrace. Youth, 
energy, hope, were strong within him. Life is often only begun at two- 
and-thirty ; and a man cannot live upon a dream or a memory as a wo- 
man can. 


Still it was painful. I was rather glad not to know the whole truth at 


present. 
“ Brother, it is growing late.” 
“ Stay—just ten minutes—I want to talk to you.” 
We sat down. It struck me forcibly, almost with a chill of pain, how 
exactly we were sitting as we sat one winter night in my cottage, before 
he married Marjory. 
He dashed into the matter with a desperate plunge— 
“Mrs. Rossiter is a very agreeable woman.” 
“ So you said.” 
“You would like her very much, Charlotte. She wishes—in fact, J 
wish—that you should visit her.” 
“ Does she live in London?” 
“In the season; otherwise at her jointure-house, Manor Place, in 
Shro — 
** She has property, then.’’ 
“ A good deal.” nd 
“Do you like her very much ?” 
“ Very much indeed.” 
“ Alwyn, I am going to put you a plain question; answer it or not as 
you will.” 
“ Go on.” 


“ You know what I think of second marriages, at least for men ; that 
they are natural, justifiable, often even advisable. I never should object 
_ 3 regret—your making a worthy second choice. Willit be Mrs. 
iter 
“ Not yet ; oh! Charlotte, not yet. Don’t talk of my m ing—yet.”’ 
And with one wild, mournfal lence at the chalr—we bad haver moved 
it—he dropped his face between his hands. 
“Have you any hesitation in telling me how the matter stands be- 
tween you—the engagement ?”’ 
“Good Heavens! there is none. How could I form one without telling 
seas —— she loves me, Charlotte—loves me. I found it out quite by 
ce. 


ings?” you (the word “love” stuck in my throat), you return her feel- 
“Tadmire her. I have thought sometimes I could be happy with her. 
If I could only make her happy. Something in me cries out, ‘ Atone, 
atone!’ Charlotte, remember, she loves me. I eannot, I dare not, break 
another loving heart.” 
Break the heart of a handsome widow of thirty, rich, with two charm- 
ing children. I could have smiled ; but it was a sore point, made sorer 
by the never-ceasing stings of conscience. Either he truly believed 
what he said, or he deceived himself, led away unconsciously by his long 
dormant and now suddenly aroused craving after the beautiful: his per- 
petual necessity of being loved. 

When I saw Mrs. Rossiter—he took me to pay her a visit next day— 
I was by no meanscertain whether he loved her—after the high, pure love 
pes at men feel more than once—but I felt quite sure that he desired to 

er. 

Let me do justice to this lady, who, as I detected almost immediately, 
er and generously attached to my brother. But what marvel in 

She was what people call a “ gentlemen’s beauty ;”’ that is, a beauty 
who attracts and dazzles immediately. Of person rather large and Juno- 
like 5 cheerful, even brilliant in conversation, though not in the least of 
the “intellectual” stamp; a thoroughly sensible, open-hearted woman, 
accustomed to, and rather fond of, but not spoiled by, the world. 

We dined with her. Coming home, Alwyn did not ask me as in that 





far day in a buried life—buried from us as completely as the young face 





which had then looked from under the roses at the gate of the farm—he 
did not ask me “how I liked her?” He only made the careless observa- 
tion, “ that I seemed to like the children.” 

“ Yes, they are extremely pretty little girls.”’ 

We purted in a very friendly manner, and with a sort of silent under- 
standing, on the staircase. He kissed me before he went into bis room. 

Oh! I marvelled whether that night he saw the figure sitting watching 
him, with its hand on the vacant pillow that had been Marjory’s. 

Yet I think had she known, she would have felt, as I did, that what- 
ever makes the happiness of the beloved can never be the grief of those 
who love. _— 

Mrs. Rossiter became Mrs. Reid. It was a grand wedding ; St. George’s 
Hanover Somes ; a dozen carriages ; ten bridesmaids, including the two 
gracefal children, in India muslin flounced up to the waist ; and a cham- 
pagne breakfast afterward. Nothing at all that could remind the bride- 
groom of that dim village charch where, through the soft rain of a May 
morning, we had walked ; just we five, the betrothed pair, old Mr. and 
Mrs. Blair, and I. 

Alwyn looked very well; composed, dignified, rather grave. Returned 
from the church the little girls jumped on his knee, anc called him “ papa.” 
He started ; then kissed them fondly, saying in a smothered tone, “ that 
he hoped always to have and to deserve that name.”’ 

I have often thought those pretty innocents had a great deal to do in 
making the marriage. 

Well, it was all over quickly, like a dream. I woke alone in my 
brotber’s old house, of which I had so long been the mistress ; of which a 
large “ To be Let” in one window, and a‘ To be Sold by Auction ” in 
another, revealed that he was no longer master, nor I mistress, any more. 

But he had spent the last evening alone with me, going quietly and 
solemnly through all the rooms, choosing the furniture which she had 
happened to like, and the little knick-knackeries which had belonged to 
= her maiden days, or been wedding presents afterwards. All these 
he gave to me, though without once mentioning her name, 

Likewise, he made a settlement upon me of the little fortune which 
Marjory bad brought him and which he bad never once touched. 

All these gifts made me quite a well-to-do woman. I half hesitated to 
receive the last ; but he imperatively bade me to be silent. 

“ You know, sister, it is exactly what she ——”’ 

The sentence was never fiuished. 


My old cottage near the farm being to let, I took it. It seemed a kind 
of satisfaction now, that some one who had been fond of Marjory should 
live near the village church she was married in, and (though that was 
against my creed, yet instinct is often stronger than opinion) near the 
white headstone on which was her simple name, “ Marjory Reid,” and 
which was—I mourned—the sole memento left on earth of such a pure 
and beautiful soul. 

lerred. The Giver and Claimer of souls knows His work better. Evil 
perishes ; it has done its work as a purifying and chastening agent ; it 
dies, according to its natural tendency, which is to die. But Good is 
from its very nature and origin immortal. 

Every Sunday I used to say to myself, passing by the headstone, “Poor 
Marjory! what wert thou sent on earth for? (nly to love, suffer, die, 
and be forgotten?” A purblind unbeliever that I was! Asif, in the 
wondrous mechanism of God’s universe, wherein nothing is ever wasted, 
He should suffer innocence and love to pass away into oblivion, utterly 
useless and lost ; having apparently done no work, effected no good, and 
only lived less to enjoy than to endure! 

If we could but see a little forward towards the end! 


It so happened, from various counteracting chances, that my brother 
and I did not meet for several years. I was too weak to travel, and he 
was fast bound at the estate in Shropshire of which bis marriage had 
made him master. An excellent master he proved ; fulfilling nobly the 
difficult position of the husband of “a woman of property.’”” He became 
a noted man in the county; a large agriculturist, a member of parlia- 
ment, a “justice of the peace.” His letters—for we maintained a steady 
correspondence—gradually changed their character into the business- 
like gravity of middle age. I hardly knew it, till I happened to read 
aoe of those, long ago, from Ockham Tower, and lay it side by side with 
these. 

Alwyn was not my only Shropshire correspondent. Mrs. Reid favoured 
me rarely ; she was not a seedy nwoman : but various minor scrawls 
came to hand from the young Misses Rossiter. One day I received a 
few lines of wide-ruled poverneaes writing, as if some one had guided 
fee little hand: ak, bless that little hand, it was of my own flesh and 

0 


“ Dear Aunt,—I am coming to see you. Your affectionate niece, 

“ Margaret REID.” 

She was Alwyn’s eldest child and favourite daughter 

I will not confess to how many people in our village I triumphantly 
showed that document. I was growing a very weak-minded old woman. 

On the day fixed—it was a day in winter, just after the New Year—I 
sat awaiting my brother and my niece. All was trim in my cottage, 
over the appearance of which I was morbidly anxious, considering what 
the Misses Rossiter had told me of Manor Place. There was holly on the 
mantelpiece, and holly on the little piano that no fingers had ever touch- 
ed since ——. The garden was trim and green; and I knew by the 
snowdrops in my borders what a number Alwyn would fiad—where I 
supposed he would not think of going now. 

There drove up grandly a post-chaise and four. A gentleman leaped 
out ; I could hardly think it was my brother Alwyn. 

Those who live alone are prone to think the world stands still, and 
oftener still that the people therein cherish memories and feelings which 
belong only to solitude. Living here I had naturally lived wholly io 
past days. I expected the Alwyn Reid who married Marjory: I found 
Alwyn Reid, Esq., of Manor Place, magistrate of the county of Salop, 
husband of Mrs. Reid, father of a large and rising family. At first, I 
was disappointed. Not afterwards. Not when I had his daughter on 
my knee, and him by my side, and saw the love between them. 

Margaret was a very sweet-looking child; but I vainly traced any 
family line. Yet it seemed as if she belonged to me familiarly—as if she 
had come out of the far back period of a forgotten life. I found it almost 
impossible to believe she was Mrs. Reid’s daughter. 

She made herself quite at home immediately; strayed about the house; 
talked to Mary (who had married her jo, buried him, and come back to 
me); examined all the furniture, and especially the piano. 

“Tt is locked. May I open it?” 

“Tt has not been opened tor many years, my dear.”’ 

‘Qh, please, aunt!” 

I could not resist that name. 
of keys. 

** Whose piano was it?’ 

“It belonged to—a lady—who is dead.”’ 

The child coloured—interchanged a glance with her father. He said, 
gently, ‘ Yes, it was hers, Margaret!” and walked, first to the window, 
then quietly out of the room. ‘ 

“ Aunt, I know who that lady was. Papa has told me about her. She 
was my half-mamma ; I love her very much.” 

“ Bless thee, my dear child,” 

“Don’t cry now, aunt. Papa and I never do, and we often talk about 
her. I know her quite well. Papa says I am just a very little like her 
sometimes. Am 1?” 

“Tt may be.” 

“Oh, I wish I were! She was so good. Papa loved her s0. ,He says, 
the more I grow like her, the more he sball love me every day. 

I could hardly speak. O Marjory, thou wert living still—thou couldst 
not die. 

“ Aunt, now may I open her piano ?” 

The next day I had it put in tune. Margaret was very happy; she 
sat all the evening playing her pretty simple music by the firelight, her 
father and I listening. It seemed as if the spirit of the lost had come 
back to us in that child. : 

It was a strange thing—which, while they were staying here, struck 
other people besides her father and me—that little Margaret was very 
like Alwyn’s first wife. Not in face exactly, but in manner and ways. 
As she grew older, the likeness rather increased than diminished. Year 
by year—for from this time I visited my brother’s household nearly every 
summer—I watched her bloom into womanhood. ‘hey were a hand- 
some family; she was at once the least handsome and the flower of 
them all. 

She was her father’s right hand, He loved her better than all his other 
sons and daughters. N : ‘ : 

I do not think Mrs. Reid minded it, being a kind-hearted, business-like 
woman, to whom life was an easy, active, bustling affair. She brought 
up her family well, and from their cradles began settling how she should 
put out her sons in the world, and marry her handsome daughters. She 


I began fumbling among my bunch 





was affectionate to her husband, but always wondered what he could see 
in that little, plain Margaret. 
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rs. Reid would have smiled—a calm, good-humoured, incredu- 

gna ar any one had told her that all the good inflaence in the 

—the higher spiritual inflaence—in opposition to the very strong 

tide of worldliness which was always setting the other way, came from 

« Jittle plain Margaret,” and through her from one whom perhaps the 

good lady had hardly thought of a dozen times, “Mr. Reid’s first wife, 
who died in childbirth, poor thing!” 


My brother had nearly reached his threescore years. He had had a 

fal uneventful life. I will it over rapidly, for it seems to me 

‘now as if the years had fled like lightning, and as if it were but yester- 
day that he was a young man—the young man who married Marjory. 

‘and now he was an old man, wheeled about in a garden chair, look- 
ing for all his pleasures, amusements, comforts to the one companion who 
never failed him, and had put even love aside for his sake—his daughter 

argaret. 
it the age of sixty, he was a brave, sturdy English gentleman ; the 
boldest hunter, the keenest shot, the most active and the justest justice 
in the whole county. Sickness came and changed his whole existence. 
He became an invalid for life. His family omy grew accustomed 
to the fact, and all went on as if he were a mere adjunct of the house- 
hold, to be tenderly treated, and paid great attention to when they could 
spare time. But the true head of Manor Place was Mrs. Reid. 

They were rather a fractious family, especially when the sons and 
daughters grew up; and between them and the energetic mother storms 
often arose. Never with the father. His study, with Margaret and his 
books beside him, was the sanctuary of the house. 

Margaret has often told me, that did the children bring ever 80 many 
complaints, his constant command was—for his least entreaty had the 
weigh: of a command—* Respect your mother!” “ Obey your mother! 
“ Bear with your mother, she has much to bear.” And to the mother 
herself—though well as she loved him, she tried him sometimes—none 
ever heard him give a barsh word. 

I believe, through all his life—in all his conduct to her, the one idea 

ursued him, ‘“* Atone—atone. 
“ Charlotte,” he said to me, one day looking after Mrs. Reid as she 
sailed smilingly from under the walnut shade where we were sitting, “I 
think I have made her happy.” ; 5 

“Papa,” murmured Margaret’s fond voice behind, “ you make every- 
body happy.” . 

It was true. One I knew—one who had been dead more than thirty 

ears—would have rejoiced to see what a noble old man he made, and 
ow every one honoured him. ; 

We often talked about her, in a quiet happy way, by the study fire-side, 
and under the walnut-trees. Margaret said to me once, she always felt as 
if her trae mother—the mother of her heart and soul, whose influence had 
formed her mind and moulded her character, had been her father’s first 
wife. — 

The end must come. Let me hasten to it. ’ 

I sit once more in my little cottage; Margaret sits opposite. We are 
very silent ; we have not got used to that change which our black dresses 
show. She will put off hers in due time for marriage white ; I shall wear 
mine until I dress—that is, until they dress me—in the simple garment 
which no one ever lays aside. ‘ f se a 

We have lost him—lI have lost him, for a little while, “ a little while!’ 
It is so comforting, 80 comfortable to repeat the words, that I shall not 
dwell upon the loss itself, except to narrate a circumstance which oc- 
curred on the night before his departure, which I have often thought of 
afterwards. ‘ 

It was my turn to sit up with Alwyn; there was no one in the room 
but me. e was not sleeping, but lay quite still with his eyes open, 
looking earnestly on the curtains at the foot of the bed. They were 
looped up, with just space enough between for a person to stand. 

He lay so long, with his eyes steadily fixed, that at last I spoke ?”’ 

“ Alwyn, if I move the night-light, would you try to sleep ?””’ 

“No. Hush!” 

“What are you looking at?” . 

He made no answer for a minute ; then turning, heaved a deep sigh. 
“‘ You should not have spoken. She is gone now.” 

“ Who 9”? 

“ Marjory.” 

I was greatly startled. Not that I disbelieved. God forbid! I have 
already declared that I hold such visions or visitations to be at least 

Ie. But in this illness, though he was not more ijl than he had 
been several times and recovered, it seemed almost like ® supernatural 
warning. . de 

“ Are you sare it was no fancy? Have you seen her before? 

“ Not for thirty years, until now. These five nights she has come and 
stood there.” hie pointed to the foot of the bed. _“ She looks so calm, 
smiling, and glad. She is as young as ever, while I—” 

Alas, his white head, his withered feeble hands! i 

While he was speaking, Mrs. Reid and Margaret came in, and we were 
silent. 

They wished me to go to bed ; but a foreboding, impossible to conquer, 
kept me in Alwyn’s room. 

it was fulfilled. At six in the morning my brother died. 

His wife, bis cons and daughters, were all surrounding him on either 
side the bed. At its foot no one was standing. Just when we thought 
he was gone, he opened his eyes and fixed them steadily there. 

“‘Mar— Mar—” He tried in vain to utter the name. , 

“ Go to him, Margaret, my love,” sobbed Mrs. Reid. ‘Go and kiss 
your dear father.” shia 

He heard, and faintly turned to receive the embrace of his wife and 
daughter. Then, turning away from both, he stretched his hands, with a 
bright dying smile to the place where no one stood, and faltered out dis- 
tinctly, as if answering to a call, the words— 

“ Yes, Marjory.” 

He never spoke again. 


THE OLD CIVILIANS. 
( Concluded.) 


It was greatly to the advantage of the freedom and civilization of 
Europe that the unwieldy mass of the Empire was broken up into smaller 
kingdoms, and in some instances into petty states. A horde of barba- 
rians, like the followers of Genghis Khan, would have reacted the despo- 
tism without correcting the vices of Byzantine Rome, The aged and 
withered trunk of the Empire demanded for its restoration many indepen- 
dent grafts; and its servile uniformity could be remedied alone by the 
separate resuscitation of its fragments. We may deplore the mingled 
violence and feebleness of the feudal system—its capricious laws—its es- 
sential anarchy—yet its very vices were effective remedies to the more 
cumbrous evil which they superseded. From the chaos of despotism arose 
once more living communities, as instinct with life, if less attractive in 
form, than the Greek and Italian republics, which Macedon and Rome 
respectively absorbed. The divisions of the feudal system were, in great 
measure, healed by the unity of the church ; and at periods when war was 
the normal condition of mankind, and the strong hand was almost the 
only arbiter of right and wrong in secular matters, the progress of crime 
and cruelty was arrested by tribunals, which professing to derive their 
authority from heaven, effectually curbed the powers of earth. 

The feudal system was however controlled by institutions which it des- 
pised, Seletetel, or overlooked. Man can no more live by war alone than 
by bread alone ; and the systematic rapine and precarious agriculture of 
the great fiefs rendered them the more dependent upon the industrial 
Population of the towns. Into the cities and towns had retired the last 
remnants of the life of the empire, its manual arts, its municipal institu- 
tions, the forms of its law, and the practice of its courts. But the towns- 
men had not carried with them, or at least did not long retain, its des- 
potic usages and uniformity. By the very isolation of their position the 
necessity for self-government was imposed upon them ; and with it revived 
the embers of civil freedom. The fiscal oppressions of the empire no 
longer existed ; for gangs of handicraft slaves were substituted active and 
emulous artisans ; and the ports, which had been generally closed by the 
exactions of the imperial excise, were again opened to the commerce of 
the world. The growth of the municipalities was fostered in the silence 
and confusion of the dark ages ; it is recorded sometimes distinctly, and 
Sometimes obscurely, in the charters of the ninth and tenth centuries. But 
their progress was unimpeded ; their rivalry was active and incessant ; 
their affairs were managed by thrifty and intelligent stewards ; and, by 
the close of the eleventh century, we behold, in comparison with the de- 
crepitude of the Roman empire, ‘a new earth.” At the opposite extre- 
mities of Europe, on the shores of the Baltic and the Mediterranean, we 
are afforded the spectacle of civil regeneration ; for the same causes pro- 
duced similar effects among the nations most oppressed by Rome, and 
those who eluded or scarcely felt its yoke. 

Pe laws of Rome were not the least valuable portion of the inheritance 
of the municipalities. The possession of them either in their integrity, or 

porticas, saved them irom the hazard of theoretical experiments in le- 











gislation. It encouraged in them the salutary prejudice that they were 
still the members of a united empire : their fancied connexion with the 
Cwsars preserved them from unconditional subserviency to the opposite 
centre of union—the Church. It imparted to them a certain uniformity | 
of structure, without shakling their civic development ; and if in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries the Italian republics reflect the image of 
a family circle of communities, the resemblance may be ascribed to their 
retention of ancient laws, and the activity of their commercial enterprise. 
The latter circumstance connected them with progress, the former with 
permanence ; and the result of this union of opposing forces was, in either | 
case, the conservation of an intelligent though turbulent freedom during 
that dark period when the rest of society was torn by anarchy or vexed 
by superstition. It is not pretended that any of these communities pos- 
sessed the whole of Justinian’s laws. His Pandects and Institutes were 
as incommensurate with their limited necessities, as the extent of their 
territories was disproportioned to that of the empire. But that the laws 
of the empire fragmentarily survived in the cities is no longer doubted 
The popular story that the copy of the Pandects, now in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence, was brought to Pisa from Amalfi, after the capture 
of that city by Roger, King of Sicily, in 1135, is now discredited ; and 
Muratori, in the last century, and Savigny, in the present, have proved 
satisfactorily that not only an abridgment of the Theodosian Code, but 
that of Justinian also and even of the Pandects, were known in different 
parts of Europe long before the date of their supposed discovery at 
Amalfi. The possession of an entire copy of these laws, and the high re- 
putation of its text, undoubtedly stimulated the study of Roman jurispru- 
dence, and led to the formation of schools, universities, and studies, which, 
next to the writings of the schoolmen, affected the general texture of Eu- 
ropean learning. , 

rnerius, by universal eens was the founder of modern investiga- 
tion into the laws of Justinian. The Germans have put in a claim to his 
birth ; but he was unquestionably a native of Bologna, and lectured upon 
the Codex not long after the commencement of the twelfth century. His 
oral instructions were the least important portion of his learned labours. 
With him began the practice of making glosses, or short marginal expla- 
nations gn the law books, and into such high reputation did these notes 
arrive, that it was commonly said—* No one can go wrong who follows 
a gloss, and that a gloss was worth a hundred texts.” The reverence of 
the Rabbis for the letter of the Scriptures, the homage which the Lati- 
nists of the fifteenth century paid to the authority of Cicero, the devotion 
with which the Ulemas and the Sunnites respectively study the precepts 
of the Koran, afford the only parallel to the zeal of the early jurists for 
these notes on the Laws of Justinian. The fanaticism of the teachers led 
to bitter feuds among their disciples : the streets of Padua and Bologna, 
seldom exempt from civil broils, were rendered yet more turbulent by the 
puguacity of the law-students. Scenes which had been rehearsed centu- 
ries earlier at the Universities of Athens and Berytus, were repeated 
with increased acrimony in such of the Italian cities as were fortunate 
enough to possess a professor of law. Nor was the number of the comba- 
tants inconsiderable. To take a degree at Bologna was considered essen- 
tial to any ambitious youth who aspired to practise jurisprudence at Pa- 
ris or Augsburg. The population of students was nearly a third of the 
whole population of the town, They were banded into French and Ger- 
man factions : and there was generally a pretty quarrel going on between 
these tramontani and the native students. As soon as a novice had en- 
tered his name in the university register he was assailed by these oppo- 
site parties, each eager to enlist him under its favourite professor. He 
was fortunate if he escaped from their rough handling with only the loss 
of half his raiment. More generally he found that bruises and broken 
bones were the first fruits of his matriculation. Learned Tybalt and 
learned Benvolio tilted at each other in the streets ; and when the new- 
comer had chosen, or been forced to choose his “ mess,”’ he found himselt 
pre ot 2 enlisted in a service which demanded hard fighting no less 
than hard study. 

The cities of Italy rivalled one another in the homage which they paid 
to the sages of the law. The standard of the people or the banners of the 
guilds were not held in higher reverence, or guarded with more jealousy, 
than the possession of a lecturer on jurisprudence. The articles of agree- 
ment between the professors and the universities were subscribed by the 
Podesta and the principal magistrates, and deposited among the public 
archives. A public residence was assigned to them: a liberal stipend 
was secured : and the gratitude of their pupils expressed itself in the 
substantial form of regular fees aod occasional donations. Every means 





were exerted, both by the state and by individuals, to monopolize the 
services of the lecturer, and to induce him to bind himself for the term 
of his natural life to be their instructor and guide. The church and the 
professors of the canon law viewed with much jealousy this legal enthu- 
siasm : more than one interdict was levelled against the study and the 
sages of the Roman law ; the one was declared to be a remnant of paga- 
nism, and the others servants of the unclean spirit. These cordial ad- 
vances from the Italian cities were not uniformly met with gratitude on 
the part of the recipients. Irnerius and the elder Accursius were con- 
stant to Bologna ; but Francis Accursius abandoned his university-chair, 
and took service with our English Justinian, Edward I. ; and Roffredo da 
Benevento transferred his learning from Bologna to Arezzo, from Arezzo 
to Frederic II., from that emperor to his enemy, Pope Gregory IX., and 
finally tired of both the Ghibeline and the Guelf factions, retired to his 
native city of Benevento. 

The arrival of an illustrious lawyer was observed as a festival by the 
community which had engaged him. The guilds with their banners, the 
students arranged according to their several nations, the civic guard in 
polished armour, the populace in holiday attire, the magistrates in their 
robes of office, met him at the city gates, and followed him to his lodgings 
with every demonstration of respect and applause. The streets were 
spanned by triumphal arches and strewed with flowers ; nor did the re- 
ception of a distinguished civilian differ in any particular, except in the 
absence of a military escort, from that which was accorded to the envoys 
of princes, or even to the Cwsars of Augsburg. The departure of a popu- 
lar professor, on the other band, was often effected in silence and by 
stratagem. He withdrew in the night, for hundreds were waiting to ar- 
rest his person, and forcibly to retain him within the walls. Even the 
anger of faction yielded to the desire for securing his services. Special 
decrees were passed, permitting the professor to remain neutral, and 
exempting himself and his property from the sentences of banishment and 
confiscation, which the rival parties were perpetually issuing against each 
other. A pleasing example of national gratitude and veneration—the 
more pleasing indeed from its rarity in the turbulent republics of Italy— 
occurs in the instance of the elder Accursius. He himself indeed was be- 
yond the reach of the fickleness or ingratitude of mankind ; but his de- 
scendants were benefitted by his renown. In the year 1306, the city of 
Bologna was divided between the factions of Lamhertazzi and Gieremei. 
The former, who were Ghibelines had been wholly overthrown, and, ac- 
cecrding to the usage of Italy, were excluded from all political power. 
But a single exception was made in favour of his family. They had been 
on the vanquished side, but they were permitted to enjoy all the privi- 
leges of the victorious Guelf party; and it was expressly stated, in the 
decree of exemption, that it was accorded to them “ out of respect to the 
memory of one by whose means the city had been frequented by students, 
and its fame bad been spread through the world.” 

A strict neutrality indeed in political questions, was not always ob- 
served by those who were thus exempted. The man was occasionally 
paramount to the professor, and the occupier of # chair which pertained 
to a civil science would excite disaffection by his eloquence, or even take 
part in the broils of the market-place. In such cases the personal privi- 
leges of the lecturer were abolished, and the sons or grandsons of Accur- 
sius appear to have lost the benefit of the edict of 1306, since a few years 
later their goods were confiscated, and their persons expelled from Bolog- 
na. It was permitted, however, to the lawyer to share in national feuds: 
and the rivalries of Pisa and Florence, of Verona and Vicenza, were fre- 
quently represented and aggravated by their respective professors. Even 
lectures oa the Pandects were sometimes made a vehicle of biting satire. 
Ferrara and Bologna were on bad terms with each other at the time when 
Odofredo da Benevento filled the chair of law. He differed from his pro- 
fessional brethren in the discharge of his office inasmuch as he was wont 
to strew the hard and thorny ground of legal disquisition with historical 
illustrations and shrewd or pleasant anecdotes. In reference to the pend- 
ing quarrel between the cities, he quaintly remarked—da propos of some 
maxim of Ulpian or Paulus—‘‘ Hence, gentlemen, we may infer that 
every man, who comes into the presence of a magistrate, is bound to treat 
him with respect : whereas, the Ferrarese, so far from obeying this souud 
and wholesome rule, even if they were in God’s presence, would neither 
bend their knees nor doff their bonnete.”’ 

_ The private jealousies of these learned men were as alert as their pub- 
lic predilections. Accursius having learned that his rival Odofredo had 
been diligently collecting, with a view to prompt publication, his g/osses 
on the Corpus Juris Civilis, and having himself long been occupied with 
a similar work, gave his lectures to the winds, bolted out his pupils, an- 
nounced thut he was at death’s door, and employed his stolen leisure in 





anticipating his rival’s work. We shall not open an account of the pri- 
vate lives and conversation of the old civilians ; it would lead us too far 





into the region of questionable anecdotes. We find some of them branded 
with the charge of avarice as regarded their scholars, and others with 
that of profusion or personal ostentation. The most serious im tion 
upon Aceursius is insinuated by Dante; yet it must be added, that if he 
ow one Civilian in Hell, he has set another on the high road to Para- 


Amid all the improvements of our metropolis the common lawyers are 
still indifferently lodged and the civilians bate little to boast of as re- 
gards their accommodation. Trade builds itself palaces in this country, 
but the dispensers of Justice are imprisoned during two-thirds of the year 
in apartments which exclude the light and defy ventilation. Even the 
Hall of Rufus, where Themis has been enthroned for centuries, is shorn 
of its proportions, and its detached courts present little that is either 
venerable or picturesque. But the Italian civilians were not only band- 
somel y housed at the public charge, but presided in halls where the 
genius of the artist was employed for the convenience and dignity of the 
law. At Florence, Pisa, and Bologna, the courts of justice were the orna- 
ments of their respective cities ; and though inferior in size and grandeur 
to the town-halis of the Netherlands, they were neither crowded into 
alleys, nor obscure and sordid in their interior. Brescia was by no means 
distinguished among the Lombard towns either by its enterprise or the 
character of its structures, but it provided handsomely for the accommo- 
dation of its magistrates and professors. In the annals of J Mal- 
vezzi, who wrote at the beginning of the fifteenth century, we find the 
following description of the new palace of justice, which was erected in 
the year 1223. “ In that year the citizens built a fair palace, and annexed 
to it a tower of rare device. And this they did so that the townsmer 
might have one building where the counsels and sages of the law might 
dwell, and whence they might issue their decrees and awards ; for before 
that time each quarter of the town had its own judge and law court. And 
I shall tell you a wonderful matter, yet one well attested both by ancient 
men and writings, Brescia was then so populous that even that spacious 
hall seemed narrow ; for thither flocked on the days when the court held 
its sittings the most worshipful and wealthy citizens, and troops of knights, 
attended by their esquires, so that the beholder saw no faint image of the 
old Roman pomp. The college of the lawyers, when these grave men 
were all assembied, showed like Plato’s or Aristotle’s schools, even in 
those brave days when Europe and Asia sent their young men to hear 
their wise lore : and in the midst of that goodly company of men of various 
conditions sat on lofty chairs the luminaries of the law, iusomuch that a 
man might deem them no other than the senators and the le of 
Rome.” But this stateliness was brief. The glory of Brescia departed ; 
and the anoalist comparing its former with its latter estate, laments over 
the.empty courts and the deserted streets of the declining city. ‘ Where is 


“now that fair college of venerable sages—where the crowds of grave citi- 


zens, the just consuls, the wise assessors, and their attendant pomp and 
chivalry? The Brescian Hall of Justice now contains a single Podesta 
and few hungry pleaders.” A foreign king ruled in Lombardy, and the 
honour of the civilians was among the things that had been. 

We shall not attempt with our narrow limits a task which even the 
minute diligence of Tiraboschi declined—an account of the order and suc- 
cession of the civilians in the Italian schouls. They did not indeed, ever 
at their most prosperous epochs, attain to the universal fame and sound- 
ing titles of the theologians of the dark ages; they were not designated 
as the irrefragable, the seraphic, or the angelic doctors of their profession. 
For the influence of the church pervaded Europe, while that of the civil 
law was confined to certain portions of it. It is enough to know that the 
reputation of Azzo and Accursius, of Bartolus and Baldus, of Accolti, 
Fulgosius, and Panormitanus, were once as celebrated as that of Arago, 
Faraday, and Owen at the present day. But the names of the modern 
sages are inseparably connected with the laws of nature, whereas the 
honours of the civilians depended on the precarious tenure of the learning 
which they professed. 

But although the credit of the old civilians has nearly declined to the 
level of that of the ancient alchemists, the fruits of their studies have not 
entirely perished with them, and their labours upon the text and elucida- 
tion of Justinian’s Laws paved the way for the researches of Heineccius 
in the last century and Savigny in the present. The study of the Roman 
law is still both an essential adjunct to classical literature and an admi- 
rable discipline of the intellectual powers. The severe logic, the minute 
distinctions and the scrupulous language of the Jurists demand and ex- 
ercise, in a degree scarcely inferior to science itself, the faculties of rea- 
sop and observation, nor can we furnish a better recommendation to Mr. 
Sandars’ edition of the Institutes than the following remarks of a distin- 
guished living scholar, which, while they deplore the neglect of the Ro- 


mag law. the English Universities, assert its value as an object of _ 
study—* 


hat in this country, where we profess to cultivate ancient 
learning, we should so long have neglected the study of the Roman law, 
the best and only original part of their literature, and should have gone 
on in the dark, admiring and thinking that we understood the writings 
of Cicero, our model of Latinity, is a proof the strongest possible, of the 
degradation into which classical studies have sunk in our higher places 
of education, In one University, lectures on the civil law have ceased 
to be given, though there is still a professor, and in the other, though 
lectures are given and degrees are taken in civil law, it is well known in 
how little estimation both the subject itself and the degrees are held by 
those who follow what may be called the regular studies of the Univer- 
sity. Instead of the lectures on civil law being considered as auxiliary 
and part of the Latin studies of the University, an attendance on the 
course of civil law and a residence in the Hall where the lectures are 
delivered, are generally viewed rather as a convenient means of obtain- 
ing a degree. Such being the case, it would not be an easy matter for 
the professor to restore the study of the civil law to its proper dignity, 
and to make it an integral part of the University course.” 

Mr. Sandars may have reason to complain that we have treated bim 
like the extinct John Doe and Richard Roe of the common law, and ig- 
nored his personality while we made use of his name. In seeking, how- 
ever, to direct attention to the object of his studies, we have not been 
forgetful of his editorial cares. Should the civil law re-ssert its dignity 
asa branch of University learning, Mr. Sandars’ edition of Justinian’s 
Institutes deserves to become the text-book of the law-schools. 





ON THE ALERT. 


** Good night, and be on the alert!” It was during the heat of the 
Pindaree warfare—a very tiresome, and tiring, and demonstrative cam- 
paign—but no more to be compared with such “ episodes in war-life”’ as 
have since prevaiied—as now prevail—than a rabbit hunt in a warren to 
a battle of tigers in the forests of Asia, or a series of duels with angry rat- 
tle-snakes in a cedar swamp. We were encamped near the hill-fort of Ja- 
lore, whither we had pursued the enemy, and which only the advent of 
night had prevented us from attacking. We knew that its only strength 
consisted in its position at the top of steep rock, where, however, it stood 
without any of those advantages of fortification which are derived from 
nature or bestowed by art. We were not, however, aware that on the 
opposite side it was approachable by a broad ravine which would have 
afforded no shelter for lurking assailants, as it was entirely destitute of 
timber; whereas a tolerably dense jungle extended to the right of our 
camp, and the cliffs in front of us were not naked of underwood. The 
brigade of which I formed a unit consisted of two regiments of Native In- 
fantry and one of cavalry, with a proportion of artillery, nor could a finer 
body of men be selected from the Madras army. As the incidents I am 
going to relate chiefly took place in that brigade, I shall have little to 
say of any other part of the force. 

“ Be on the alert,” said the field officer, as he retired. 

Yes! it is all very well to aay that. A very necessary order, thought 
I, as I paced to and fro on my post. I was in charge of an outlying, or 
outline (which is it?) picquet, facing that quarter where danger seemed 
most likely to crouch, tiger-like, in the fastnesses of jungle that ran hi- 
ther and thither to our right, as if the very trees were cunningly seut- 
tling about to harass our most exposed flank. If nothing else had kept 
me on the alert, I was sensible of the presence of a ravenous appetite, 
which had not been fully satisfied for nearly twenty-four hours, to do so. 
A handful of parched peas, a few heads of chowlum, stolen from the field, 
a draught of muddy water, had formed my sole sustenance, for my usual 
faithful attendant had somehow disappeared, and was perhaps in the 
hands of the enemy, with all the essentials he might have in preparation 
for a hearty meal. It is true, that amongst my brother officers I could 
have safely looked for a share, but they were not aware of my missing 
valet ; and whilst, after a long day’s toil and travel, they were now re- 
posing. in the expectation of sundry extempore stews and curries, I had 
been burried off on picquet duty for no other reason than because 
Smithers had been suddenly seized with a fit of colic, as was his wont on 
more occasions than I can name, when, as I suspected, he was as well as 
myself. It was a rare dark night ; aud having posted my sentinels to the 
best advantage, and seen that the men were not quite so destitute of pro- 
visions as myself, I began to grope among a few bushes, beneath which I 

had flang my cloak, in search of some possible berries. The trees, how- 





ever, were myrobolans ; and as I crunched the acid, astringent fruit, that 
reminded me of unripe sloes, I longed for a pitcher of pure cold water ; 
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for oe, had taught me that the strange nature of the myrobolan 
is to fill the mouth with a surpassing sweetness after imbibing a draught 
of the sefreshing element. So I about for what I could not see in 
the dark, but what my ears told me was not far off—a rill of water ; and 
erelong the /o‘as, or copper goblets of the men, were filled from the wel- 
come , and I had a refreshing wash, as well as drink, ere I sat down 
en my cloak, determining, with all my might and all my undiminished 
hunger, “ to be on the alert.” An hour m ght have passed, and, tired of 
walking up and down in the dusk, I felt all my cautious apprehensions 
of night-attacks and expected onslaugbts subside under the stronger in- 
fluences of fatigue and drowsiness; so, flinging my cloak on the dry 

beneath a tree, within a few paces of which a sentinel walked, and 
resolving manfully to keep wide awake, I fell asleep. 

How long I slept I know not—perhaps half an hour—but the report of 
a musket, discharged, as I imagined, right over my head, aroused me, 
and ere the smoke had cleared away from the sentry’s bundookh, I was 
up beside him, and the men equally on the alert. A sound of many foot- 
steps in the jungle to our right led us to conclude that a portion of the 
enemy were advancing, and presently from the camp came noises that 
pores our signal bad been heard. Suddenly there was a rush of animals 

m the threatening quarter, which dispelled our suspicions, the foe 
proving to be only a score or two of frightened buffaloes, which, dashing 
through our picqet, and on to the camp, upsetting more than one tent in 
their progress, created a sensation which partook more of giuttonous cu- 

ty for the flesh pots of Jalore than of warlike anticipations. What 

caused the fright of the herd was another matter, nor was the mys 
tery solved ; but they became so stupified by terror on finding themselves 
amongst us, that more thas one became lawful /oot (booty) to the men, 
who, by dint of cord and rope, contrived to catch them, thereby insuring 
& meal for the morrow. . 

As midnight drew on, and the excitement of this affair subsided, the 
officer of the day made his rounds ; and as be laughingly bade us continue 
on the alert, I made up my mind to resign all thoughts of slumber for that 
night. All again was quiet; not a sound from the woods save of a flut- 
wens tire returning to its roost, whence it had been disturbed by the 
buff. The stars, too, had brought light into the sky, whence it 
shed all around us a flood of clear atmospheric lustre that brought out 
the features of the scene with an effect which daylight could only have 
succeeded in dispelling. By and by the moon added a bright tint to tree 
and backward rock, and above the lower scrub, upon the peaks of the 
hill on which the fort sat dominant, might be discerned some gloomy bas- 
tions, white and spectral pagodas, and the craggy fissures of precipitous 

ts, where reposed or watched the enemy. 

I walked about, watching the changing colours, and began to drink in 
with a sort of thirst the cool night air, laden with the — of jungle 
flowers. Unintentionally I wandered farther and farther from my men, 

g, as I proceeded, the ripe and refreshing berries of the lesser jujube 
es, which, revealed by the moonlight, grew profusely around ; until, 
recollecting that to be “ on the alert” required a return to the picquet, I 
was about to turn back, when, all at once, some thick garment was 
thrown over my head, I was flung on the ground, muffled up like a mum- 
my, unable to speak, unable to move, for every struggling limb seemed 
to be under the perfect control of a superior strength, and in the com- 
pletest silence—a silence which had not been broken from the beginning 
Fa pe ~ on lifted up, as if by the arms of dumb spirits, and fairly car- 
away 
Spirits they might be, but dumb they were not ; for as soon as the stu- 
tion which my surprise bad momentarily caused had subsided, I 
the hum of voices, not loud, indeed, for they spoke in suppressed 
tones, but, as it seemed to me, mixed with laughter, and occasional im- 
precations—the latter in good, sound, unspiritual Hindoostanee. I will 
not attempt to describe the feelings of shame and uneasiness that dis- 
tracted me ; but at length, so nearly allied became those feelings to suf- 
focation, that in my violent efforts to relieve myself from the unwieldy 
proppings that oppressed me, I contrived, I suppose, to let my bearers 
feel that I possessed feet clad in boots, for suddenly the upholding sus- 
tainers were withdrawn, and I fell on the ground with a bump, that, but 
the preservative woollen ceverings which enmeshed me, might have 
cppengeced my bones. In another moment I was released, to find myself 
the ridiculous centre of a troop of warlike men, Mahrattas, Rajpoots, what 
not, whose array and trappings proclaimed them part and parcel of the 
refractory Jant Rao, chief of Jalore. 

AsI wriggled up from my undignified lair, 1 must have presented a 
truly ludicrous object to their eyes, which they were not loth to welcome 
with bursts of laughter, and that eloquent jactation of the saliva which 
is their most peculiar and least pleasant mode of evincing contempt. 
sword was gone,—my cap crushed over my forehead, from which ti 
blood from a few slight scratches,—and as I started to my feet, still gid- 
ay, and was greeted with a “ Byt-ho, lowndey!” (Sit dowh, female 

ve !), such a rush of madness and idiotic fury came over me and my 
beardless eighteen years, that, oblivious of all prudence, I struck the 
i stalwart, bearded Mahratta, who could have squeezed me in 
his palms—such a blow with my fist as would have done no discredit to the 
most promising pupil of a professional pugilist. Amazement for a mo- 
ment made him mute ; the next, I lay at his feet, felled by a stroke of 
his huge shield. At first I imagined I was slain, but the blow had only 
aroused into activity the dormant organ of caution, and I lay in expec- 
tation of instant assassination. The men were evidently disputing about 
me; a ussion was going on as to what was to be done with me, and I 
had a sufficient knowledge of Hindoostanee to understand the greater 
part of the conference. 

“* Maro, Maro !” (Slay, slay!) ‘Hang the white dog to yonder tree !”’ 
“ Stab him to the heart !” and a fourth voice—that of him whom I had 
assailed—filled me with unspeakable terror, for it proposed a fate still 
more dreadful : 

‘* Keep him till we reach the town; he is but a girl-like youth; he will 
do to rd tis zenana of some Mohammedan prince, and we can sell 
him after we—have prepared him for such an office!”’ 

I wonder uow whether they were only quizzing me! I know not; I 
only know that their confabulation was interrupted by the report of many 
muskets in the direction of the camp; bugles were blown, and drums 
were beaten, and | understood that my absence had been discovered, the 
alarm given, and perhaps an attack had been made on the picquet ond 
advanced posts. 1 caw that apprehensions of pursuit began to overwhelm 
the party, which amounted to some thirty men, and presently I was 
roughly seized by the arms, and hurried still more roughly onwards, by 
the two fierce-looking tellows, who, keeping in advance of the others, 
forced their way through bush and briar at a speed little short of a run. 
At the end of a ravine, we came upon the steep ascent, which led, as I 
concluded, to the hill-fort; here they blindfolded me, and the distance 
seemed to me interminable ere we came to a stop. At times I experi- 
enced such fatigue and faintness, that but for the cruel help of my con- 
ductors, I should have sunk exhausted. I say “ cruel,” for they struck 
me as I lagged, dragged me on with a force that nearly rent my arms 
from the shoulder, and more than once I felt the point of a lance, deli- 
vered with an oath. Truly, when at last I was deposited on the final 
step of the ascent, I felt very much inclined to justify the appellation of 
“ slave-girl’’ which had been applied to me, by indulging in a feminine 
shriek and Swoon ; for when I was divested of ‘the fillet with which my 
eyes had been covered, I was flung with such a shock against the walls 
of what I discovered to be a sort of turret-chamber, that I had some diffi- 
culty in repressing an ejaculation of agony. 

The chamber was probably an outer guard-room, for we found it occu- 
pied by armed men, busily preparing either for fight or flight /—I knew 
not which, for now they chiefly conversed im the Mabratta tongue, and I 
was completely at fault ; but I soon became aware that some panic had 
seized them, that all were mre to leave the place, and, as the noise 
and confusion overhead increased, { could not help surmising that they 
were about to make an attack on our troops, or any ey to abandon 
the fortas untenable. It was now broad day, but as I lay on the floor, I 
could only discern that a numerous body of men passed constantly by 
the door, winding to the right of the hill, and not descending by the 
path by which we had approached. My conductors looked sullenly at 
me, death in their eyes, still seeming to hesitate in their purposes. One 

them drew his sharp two-edged Areess, and was about to plunge it into 
my beart, when a person, who seemed to exercise some superiority over 
the others, entered, issued some orders ia a resolute voice, and I was 
again seized, my arms pinioned closely to my body, and hurriedly led 
up @ flight of steps in the chamber. For a moment we stood in the open 

, upon a sort of platform which overlooked the country ; but no op- 

of reconnoitring was afforded me, for I was thrust down into 
an gin the midst of the platform, and fell heavily on what, fortu- 
nately for me, was a heap of grain, whilst above me I heard the loud 
r of paces sme Sen, —_ i foand myself —_ in mt oe b 
jungeon » OF, more likely, a D ‘or corn, but of sm 
size, and only lighted by a narrow sii in the well, : 

T had reason to be thankful for even the violence with which they had 
rey Lye down a height of some feet; and my first words, heart-spoken 
by voice which only God can hear, were a thankegiving to Him-who, 
rom apparent evil, can still elicit good! The fall had burst the cords 


which had pinioned my arms, and it was not long ere I rid myself of 
them, though my flesh was cut by the cruel ropes, and I was now covered 
with sears and braises. I s red towards the loop-hole, by which 
alone light entered the place, but it was above my reach; and sick to 
death, worn by long fasting and excitement of no pleasurable kind, I 
must at last have achieved my swoon, for I became senseless, and so I 
remained for some hours, as it afterwards turned out. Not that all that 
time I was void of thought or feeling, but I had no power to move, to 
speak, to act, and was virtually paralysed. When I came to myself more 
completely, I knew that time must have passed from the advancement of 
the light across my dungeon ; but all was silence ; not a sound from the 
fort above me, or the pass beneath me; and a fearful emotion swayed 
my thoughts as I felt that I was probably doomed to perish, unsought 
for by my friends, forgotten by my foes, in that vault! Hunger, which 

sickness had for a time dissipated, returned ; and there was, providen- 
tially, no chance of starvation, for grain, chowlum, and maize, and some 
gram (peas or lentils), were heaped around me ; but thirst /—and I be- 
gan to feel its dreadful pang ; and lo! once more, as if to tell of the in- 

effable mercy of Almighty Power, as I groped on hands and knees across 
the cell, my touch encountered a basket ; it was full of tamarinds ! 
And again thankfulness sent the words of devout submission to my lips! 

But time passed, and the shadows lengthened until they reached the 
remotest nook of my prison, until, resting there for a time, they disap- 
peared as if they and light together had been there entombed! Day 
was then over, and with it hope! Although the cravings of hunger 
were satisfied, and thirst allayed by the refreshing contents of the tama- 
rind pods, impatience, anxiety, and even deadly fear returned. I had 
carefully examined my cell, which had no other outlet than the trap- 
door by which I had been precipitated into it, and which only by a lad- 
der could have been reached. Nothing but grain did it contain; all 
was stone ; yet inwards the wall seemed but the nataral stone of the 
living rock, unaided by masonry ; the outward wall, in which was the 
slit or loop-hole, was of brickwork, and built up to form this granary in 
the cliff. I need not attempt to describe the painful feelings that over- 
whelmed me, almost to the destruction of manliness ; but though I now 
knew that there was an end of all hope of release for the day, I remem- 
bered that a morrow might come ; and oh! how earnestly I prayed that 
“ joy might return with the moraing !”’ 

I slept, and soundly ; no dreams disturbed my rest, which must have 
been unusually long, for there was a bright ray of light pouring in upon 
me when I woke. Again and again I searched my cell—ngain and again 
endeavoured to detect some opening, or instrament by which one could 
be made—and some hours may have p , when suddenly the hum of 
voices, remote and sounding much like a murmur of many bees, assailed 
my ears from the loophole. There were people without, and I cried aloud 


‘for assistance ; I bawled till I could baw! no more ; I threw handsful of 


grain, out of the fissure; but all wasin vain. Silenc, returned again, 
and with it, stronger than ever, the fit of despair that, for a brief space, 
had quitted my soul. Then, all ofa sudden, came a shock—a crash 
—that flung me on my face, while around me some direful chaos seemed 
to be forming! A thunderclap, was it? Nay, louder than any thunder- 
bolt, and causing pain so intense by its effects, that every joint in my 
body felt dislocated. An earthquake surely !—a roar as of many can- 
non !—and round me the walls are shaking—those in front are crumbling 
—between displaced stones breaks, through dust and ashes, the daylight. 
For shelter I stagger to that end of the cave where the sides are of 
natural rock, and, asI crouch in horror, lo! the roof melts asunder— 
the very floor gives way--all but the limited space, not two yards in cir- 
cumference, that holds me. I sit amidst a pile of ruins; the sky is above 
me, the hot sun looking down upon a scene of unimaginable confusion—- 
- I am saved. The rocks, which have fallen on either side, hem me in; 

ut they fell not on me. Immured within their boundaries I may be, 
but they crushed me not! I clung to the backward mass of stone, for I 
became dizzy as I looked below, where, sheer and precipitous, the moun- 
tain ran down into the deep black ravine, into which a fall would be 
death. The shock, of whatsoever nature it might be, had destroyed all 
traces of the path by which I bad been led ; and in far less time than I 
have taken to write down twenty words of this narrative, the mysterlous 
work of destruction had begun and finished! I tried in vain to read the 
riddle ; was it an earthquake? No ; there was smoke, and over the rub- 
bish accumulated to my right glared the reflections of fire. It was then 
an explosion ; a shell, a shot, had fallen into some depot of ammunition 
belonging to the fort. Yes! that was it! 

Well, I was free—free on a rock so surrounded by massive superstruc- 
tures of ruin on all but one side (and there the depth of the descent was 
so immense, and the cliff so steep, escape was impossible), that I saw as 
little chance of release as if I still remained a denizen of my prison. 
Ah! doubting heart of man, be still. What is that sound? A bugle— 
the martial call of my own regiment—and hark! drums are beating far 
down below—troops are winding at the very foot of this precipitous pass! 
As they neared, Ishouted wildly. I might as well have leaped down at 
once ; they could not hear me. I tore off my jacket; I flang down 
fragments of stone ; I stood up on the extreme edge of the narrow plat- 
form until I became giddy‘ and nearly overbalanced myself as I waved 
my jacket and shouted. At length there was a shout in response ; and 
then, as the troops wound onwards and, as it seemed, upwards—for I 
could not see them by reason of the piled-up ruins that flanked me—I 
felt that I was saved. 

And, long though the time appeared to me, the season of refreshing 
came, and by the prompt aid of pioneers, and men, and officers, I was 
within a few hours once more among my messmates, most unquestion- 
ably the “ Cynthia of the minute,”’ and the “ cynosure of’ their eyes 
for that one day. 

It happened that, soon after my capture, a body of the enemy, in at- 
tempting to pass the flanks of our brigade, was utterly destroyed, whilst 
from some of the prisoners taken it was surmised that I had fallen into 
the hands of a party of them which had returned to the fort, doubtful of 
effecting a passage past our camp. From those prisoners it was ascer- 
tained that the fort of Jalore had been evacuated in the early part of the 
night, the enemy retreating by that broad ravine on its farther side, of 
whose existence we were previously ignorant. Late in the day my regi- 
ment had received orders to occupy the abandoned fortress on the follow- 
ing morning, and it was on their approach to it that the explosion took 
place so providentially early, for an hour later its effects might have de- 
cimated half the corps. As it was, they little knew that it would eman- 
cipate from darkness and a lingering death a brother officer ; and when 
firet my attempts to attract their attention became successful, they had 
not a suspicion that the claimant on their sympathies was myself. As 
they drew near the top of the cliff, two bodies, fearfully mutilated and 
scorched, were found: they were Mahrattas, discoverable only by their 
shields and tulwars, for their very heads were blown into fragments. It 
was supposed they were deserters, or probably sick men, who could not 
accompany the retreating force; but how the explosion of what must 
eave been a huge magazine was occasioned, never was known. Thetime 
came when the affair formed a subject for much and frequent mess-gos- 
sip, and I never thereafter mounted a night-guard without being very 
strenuously recommended to keep “ on the alert !’’ 

“ Yes, my boy, don’t straggle into the jungle in search of figs and rai- 
sins by starlight, but be sure to be more ON THE ALERT!”’ 





PREFACE TO HUC’S “ CHINESE EMPIRE.” 
Translated for the “ Albion.” 

The record of our wanderings in Tartary and Thibet was of necessity 
interrupted on the frontier of the Chinese Empire. We then, in a post- 
script, expressed the hope of being able, some day, to resume the work 
which circumstances compelled us to leave unfinished. We said that we 
had still to relate our experience of the Tribunals and Mandarins of China, 
to glance at the provinces we passed through, and compare them with 
those we had had occasion to visit during our previous journeys in the 
Celestial Empire. “This,” added we, “ it shall be our as ee toattempt, 
during the hours of leisure which may vary the labours of our holy voca- 
tion.” The occasion has not been wanting to carry out this project ; 
and, failing any other merit, our observations on the Chinese have at 
least that of being opportune, since they are given to the public at a mo- 
ment when the political situation of that great nation is a subject of uni- 
versal and exciting interest. We see this immense empire—for years 
plunged in the profoundest political indifference. which not even the war- 
like manifestations of England had power to disturb—suddenly shaken to 
its very foundations, by one of those terrible commotions which rarely 
sweep by, without uprooting all ancient forms, and whose track, some- 
times marked by changes for the better, is always strewed with corpses 
and ruins, 

Although the primary causes of the Chinese insurrection are almost 
entirely unknown in Europe, its secondary causes are very generally un- 
derstood. From the first successful freebooter, the passage is rapid to the 
banding together of a few lawless men seeking to oppose the repressive 
power of the Mandarins. These soon form a little army from the dregs 








of the populace, and threaten serious annoyance to the Viceroy of the 
Province of Konang Si. Finally the upstart captain of robbers, but yes- 














terda tat their head, styles himself Commander-in-Chief; infuses a 
poli a and religious element into the revolt ; calls to his aid the secret 
societies which swarm in the Kingdom ; declares himself the protector 
and restorer of Chinese nationality, as opposed to the usurpation of the 
Mantchou Tartar race ; assumes the title of Emperor, under the prospe- 
rous name of Tien-Te, “celestial virtue ;” claims to be the kre 
brother of Jesus Christ ; and thus brings to the very brink of destruct on 
and dissolution an empire of three hundred millions of men. 

It may excite surprise that a trifling revolt of banditti should thas, 
little by little, assume such formidable proportions, and even become 
national in its character ; but to any one acquainted with China and its 
history, there is nothing astonishing init. This country has always been 
the classic land of revolution, and its annals are but the recital of a long 
series of popular commotions and polit'cal overthrows. In a given pe- 
riod between the year 420, when the Franks entered Gaul, until 1644, 
when Louis XIV. ascended the throne, and the Tartars established them- 
selves in Pekin—in this pue of twelve hundred and twenty-four years, 
China had passed through fifteen changes of dynasty, all accompanied by 
most frightful civil wars. 

After the invasion of China in 1644 by the Tartar Mantchou race, the 
nation, it is true, seemed to have become altogether indifferent to its po- 
litical situation. The growing love of wealth, and its positive means of 
enjoyment, seemed entirely to absorb its energies. Yet there was still 
in the midst of this sceptical, avaricious people a latent germ of activity, 
which the Tartar government was powerless to extirpate. All 
the empire were secret societies, whose members were impatient of 
control of the Tartar race, and cherished the hope of an overthrow of 
that dynasty, in favour of a national government. These innumerable 
conspirators were all men prepared for a struggle, and determined to 
support any revolt, wherever it might spring up, whether at the bidding 
of a dissatisfied Viceroy, or from the action of a highway robber. On 
the other hand, the government agents had no little hand in provok 
the explosion, by the course La | pursued towards the people. The’ 
unheard-of extortions bad pre down and heaped up the measure of 
discontent, and large numbers of Chinese moved, some by indignation 
and some by misery and despair, swelled the ranks of the insurgents, 
hoping for a chance of amelioration, and convinced that under no new 
government, however iniquitous in itself, could the sum of oppression 
equal what they had to endure under the old. 

Itis not impossible that another cause, apparently unimportant ms 
bearing directly upon it, may have contributed in some degree to deter- 
mine the breaking- out of the Chinese insurrection. We allude to the per- 
colation of European ideas, which—become common in the free ports 
and on the coast, where Western nations are allowed to trade—are car- 
ried into the heart of the empire, and into the most distant provinces, by 
the Missionaries. The people, doubtless, concern themselves not at all as 
to what Europeans may do or think ; but the educated few, the men of 
letters, have of late turned their close attention to foreign nations and the 
study of geography. We have often in our travels met Mandarins whose 
ideas of things in Europe were very exact; and it is these learned men 
who give a tone to public opinion and a purpose to national sentiment, 
so that the vulgar may be acted upon by the impulse of a European 
idea, without ever knowing the existence of Europe. 

One of the most remarkable phases of the insurrection is the religious 
character with which its chiefs have sought to invest it, from its Mee 
origin. Every one must have been struck by the new doctrines put fo 
in the proclamations and manifestos of the Pretender and his generals. 
The unity of God is distinctly asserted ; and then around the nucleus of 
this fundamental doctrine are woven a number of notions borrowed from 
the Old and the New Testament. War was proclaimed nearly at the 
same time against idolatry and the Tartar dynasty ; for, after having de- 
feated the Imperial troops and overturned the authority of the Manda- 
a the rebels invariably destroyed the pagodas and massacred the 

onzes. 

No sooner had Europe taken cognizance of these facts, than a shout 
went up that the Chinese nation was at length moved to embrace Chris- 
tianity ; and the Bible Society immediately draped itself in the merit and 
fame of this wondrous conversion. In the first eng ts we have not the 
slightest faith in the pretended Christianity of the insurgents; the reli- 
gious and mystical tone of their manifestos has failed to impress us with 
conviction. Secondly, it does not at all follow that we are thrown back 
upon Protestant propagandism as the source of the ideas, more or less 
Christian, noticeable in the proclamations of the Chinese revolutionists. 
There are in all the provinces a considerable number of Mussulmen with 
their Koran and their Mosques. It is probable that these Muassulmen— 
who have, several times before, tried to overthrow the Tartar dynasty, 
and have always displayed violent opposition to the government—have 
thrown thémsetves with eagerness into the ranks of the insurfection. No 
doubt some of them have become generals and counsellors of Tien-Te ; it 
is therefore not at all strange that we find in the proclamations the dogma 
of the Unity of God, and Biblical ideas curiously phrased. Besides, the 
Chinese have long bad access to a precious collection of books of Christian 
doctrine, written by ancient Missionaries, and which even in a literary 
point of view are highly esteemed in the empire. These books are widely 
diffused throughout the provinces; and it is but reasonable to believe 
that the Chinese innovators have found it easier to draw from these sources, 
~~ from the Bibles which the Methodists prudently deposit on the sea- 
shore. 

The new creed put forth by the insurrectionary government, although 
vague and ill defined, is yet, it must be allowed, a real progress, and an 
immense stride made in the path which leads to trath. This initiation of 
China into ideas so directly opposed to the scepticism of the masses, and 
to their material leanings, is perhaps a symptom of the mysterious march 
of all nations towards that large unity of which de Maistre speaks, and 
which, in words borrowed from Holy Writ, he bids us “ salute from afar” 
—(Soirées de St. Petersburgh). But at this time it is difficult to see in 
the chief of the insurrection more than a sort of Chinese Mahomet, seek- 
ing to establish his rule by fire and sword, and crying to his fanatic fgl- 
lowers: “ There is but one God; and Tien-Te is the younger brother of 
Jesus Christ.” 

And now, what is to be the result of the Chinese insurrection? Are 
the innovators to gain their ends, that is to say, found a new dynasty, and a 
new faith in accordance with their recent creed? Or, bas ‘“‘ the Son of 
Heaven” (the title of the Emperor of China) strength sufficient to conso- 
lidate his tottering power? It is not yet possible to say what is to be the 
probable issue of the struggle. 

Notwithstanding the impossibility of seeing clearly into this future, 
the editors of Earupe have given publicity to the opinion, that if the Tar- 
tar dynasty is overthrown, the Chinese system will be reconstituted, and 
the nation fall back into its traditional ways. This strikes us as erro- 
neous—there is no such thing, properly speaking, as a Chinese system ; 
for this expression, in the sense in which we have just used it, can only 
be understood as belng opposed to the Tartar system. Now there is not, 
nor has there ever been, a Tartar system. The Mantchou race has, it is 
true, bent to its yoke all China; but its inflaence has been null on the 
Chinese mind. The utmost it has been able to effect, has been to intro- 
duce a few trifling modifications in the national costume, and to force the 
conquered people to shave their heads and wear plaited tails. This is 
the only Tartar system—since the conquest, as much as before, the Chi- 
nese nation has been governed by the same institutions, and has remained 
invariably faithful to the traditions of its ancestors. Moreover it has, so 
to speak, absorbed in itself the Tartar race, by imposing upon it its own 
civilization and habits, and even in great part extinguishing the Tartar 
language and substituting its own. Lastly, tbe Tartar influence has been 
annulled throughout the empire by their rarely getting possession of the 
offices, which bring about a direct relation between the rulers and the 

ople. Almost all these, except military diguities and high state offices, 

ave fallen to the share of the Chinese, who were more generally compe- 
tent to fill them than the Tartars. These latter, dispersed and lost in the 
immense extent of the empire, have retained the privilege of watching 
over the tranquillity of the frontiers, manning the forts, and mounting 
guard before the palaces. ‘ 

There is nothing surprising in the fact of the Chinese system having 
held good against the Mantchou Invasion, and remained unchanged by 
the advent of a foreign dynasty. China is very different from Europe. 
The innumerable political convulsions and revolutions, which have taken 
place in the country, have destroyed nothing ; and the reason is simply 
this. A distinctive trait of Chinese idiosyacrasy is a profound venera- 
tion and religious respect for old things and ancient institutions. After 
each revolution, this extraordinary people has set itself to bring back the 
past and re-establish former traditions, so asin nowise to deviate from 
the rites established by their ancestors. Therefore the Chinese system 
has always remained what it is ; and here also we have one of the causes, 
explaining why a people, who had so rapidly reached a remarkable de- 
gree of civilization, should have remained stationary and without a 
gress for centuries. Are we to hope then that this new insurrection is to 
modify the Chinese system? It is but reasonable to doubtit. It is even 
highly probable that the want of sympathy in China towards the nations 
of the West will remain just as striking as heretofore. China is by no 
manner of means thrown open, and notwithstanding what has been said, 
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«we believe there is little to be eer from missions. We must not | 
ty 


Jose sight of the fact that Christian 
the Christiane, too prudent and wise to range themselves under 4 politi- | 
-eal banner, and, besides, too few in number to exercise a direct influence 
on the affairs of the country, have remained neutral. As such they bave | 
become obnoxious alike to both parties ; and we are led to fear that the | 


victor, whichever it be, may one day take vengeance upon them as a | 


-conquered sect. If the Tartar government puts down the insurrection | 
which has so often displayed the Cross on its standard, it will be without 
mercy for the Christians, and the length of the struggle will only redou- | 
ble its suspicions and its resentments; if, on the contrary, Tien-Te is suc- 
cessful and expels the former conquerors of China, as he lays claim to be | 
the founder not only of a new dynasty but of a new creed, he will in the 
first flush of victory sweep away all obstacles to his projects. The end of 
civil war may perhaps therefore be the beginning of great persecution. 
These fearful trials ought not however to make us despair as to the future 
Christianizing of China ; we know that God leads all nations according 

‘ to his own will, and knows how to educe good out of evil, so that often- 

‘times when men think all is lost, then it is that all issaved. For, not 
withstanding the devotion of the Chinese to oe relating to their 
old institutions, if subsequent events forced the European element to de- 
part from its neutrality and take part in the affairs of the Celestial Em- 
pire, such intervention would probably be the source of notable changes, 
and eventually lead to the transformation of China. Perhaps even, apart 
from the hypothesis of intervention, the new ideas disseminated by the 
Chinese revolutionists may develop themselves in a way to exert 4 pre- 
ponderating influence over the fate of the Empire. China, regenerated, 
would then present a new aspect, and who knows but she might ulti- 
mately rise to the level of the greatest nations of the West? These pre- 
visions, conjectural though they be, have yet encouraged and cheered our 
labour. At this moment, when the Mantchou Tartar dynasty is threa- 
tened with extinction, when China seems to stand on the verge of social 
and political transition, we have thought it might not be useless to tell 
what we know of this great Empire. If a total change is at hand, we 
shall at least have contributed towards preserving some trace of its Past, 
and towards rescuing from oblivign those old rites which even in our 
day have made China incomprehensible to Europe. Whilst the insurrec- 
tion sought to destroy, we laboured to build up; and if we have succeeded 
in drawing an exact picture of Chinese society as we saw it during our 
long travels, we shall have achieved our purpose, and say with the old 
writers Soli Deo honor et gloria. 

In our “ Souvenirs d’un Voyage,” we related our journeys across the 
deserts of Tartary, the events of our residence in Thibet, a residence 
abridged by the vexatious ill-will of Chinese policy, and lastly our returao 
to China under the safe conduct of an escort of Mandarins. We shall 
take up our narrative now, where we left off, that is at the moment when 
having crossed the frontier of China, our course was directed by our con- 
ductors to the capital of Sse Tchonsu, there to have judgment passed 
upon us. 

Pr his second part of our travels will treat exclusively of China, and we 
shall endeavour to destroy, as far as possible, the erroneous and absurd 
notions which have always prevailed as to the Chinese people. The efforts 
which learned Orientalists, particularly M. Abel Remusat, have made 
towards setting right the opinion of Europeans on the subject of the Chi- 
nese, do not appear to have had the success they deserved ; for at every 
turn one hears and reads the most contradictory things about that re- 
markable people. The cause of these errors it is not hard to find ; and it 
lies in the accounts published at different periods by those who have been 
in China, and particularly in those written by persons who have never 
set their foot there. 

When, in the 10th century, certain Catholic missionaries first brought 
the Gospel to the innumerable people composing the empire, the spectacle 
they beheld was well calculated to impress them with astonishment and 
even with admiration. Europe, whence they came, was a prey to all the 
convulsions of political and intellectual anarchy. Arts, industry, com- 
merce, the general aspect of its towns and population, was then by no 
means what we now see—the West had not yet made progress in its ma- 
terial civilization. 

China, on the contrary, was, so to speak, at the apogee of its prosperity. 
Its political and civil institutions worked with admirable regularity. The 
Emperor and his Mandarins were truly the Father and Mother (the Chi- 
nese title for the officials of authority) of the people; and everywhere, 
among the highest and among the lowest, the laws were faithfully ebeyed, 
This immense empire was truly a striking spectacle, with its ingamerable 
cree so intelligent and civilized, its estates skilfully cultivated, its 

arge towns, its magnificent rivers, its admirable aa of canals, and 
the whole aggregate of prosperity and well being. The contrast wascer- 
tainly not in favour of eons ; and the missionaries were therefore led 
to admire every thing in their newly adopted country. They did not 
always see the evil, often exaggerated the good, and published in all sim- 
plicity accounts which were, no doubt unconsciously, too much embel- 


Modern missionaries have perhaps fallen into the opposite extreme. 
Europe now progresses with rapid strides, and each day opens some new 
field of discovery. China on the contrary is retrograding ; the vices of 
its ancient institutions have become manifest, and their benefits have 
ceased to appear. The missionaries therefore of latter days, who went 
out filled with illusions and visions of the splendour of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, when they found the country given over to disorder and wretched- 
ness, were very differently impressed from their predecessors three centu- 
ries since. Under the influence of this disappointment, they have pub- 
lished accounts of China on its shady side. They have, without knowing 
it, exaggerated the evil, as those who went before had exaggerated the 
good ; and this discrepancy in the statements was not calculated to shed 
much light on Chinese society—to add to the confusion, tourists were not 
Penang to furnish their quota, and they certainly were not backward in 

oing so. 

Few travellers, whom curiosity or business had drawn to Macao or 
any other point on the sea coast of China, have been abte to resist the 
temptation to inform the world, if only through the public prints, that 
they had visited the Celestial empire. Although they had seen but little, 
that did not prevent them from saying a great deal, and they set out to 
decry the Chinese, for the simple reason that the missionaries had formerly 
praised them. Oftentimes they sought inspiration for their writings in 
certain embassy statements which unfortunately have still a sort of au- 
thority, although Mr. Abel Remusat has more than once sought to set 
them in their true light.—‘* Unfavourable accounts of the Chinese,” says 
this able and impartial critic, “are by no means new; but they have of 
late spread, and taken an authentic shape. They are due in great part 
to the authors, who deecribed the Dutch Embassy and the two English 
Embassies. Missionaries had so often vaunted the manners and civiliza- 
tion of China, that to say anything new on the subject it was necessary 
to take the back track. There were also many who believed that the 

missionaries had been misled by the predjudices of their vocation and 
the interest of their mission. Lay writers carry far more weight with 
those in whose eyes missionaries are hardly regarded as travellers. How 
can any man who is neither a Jesuit nor a Dominican, fail to be a model 
of accuracy and impartiality? Yet on a nearer approach, these same 
travellers, so implicitly relied on, do not offer any very conclusive claim 
on our confidence. Not one of them knew the language of the country, 
whilst the Jesuits wrote Chinese as well as the Chinese most learned men ; 
not one of them had seen thc Chinese, except in a ceremonious way, on 
Visits of etiquette, or at banquets regulated by the rites ; whilst the mis- 
sionaries penetrated everywhere, and were scattered far and wide, from 
the Imperial court to the least villages of the farthest provinces. These 
travellers never failed to praise the productions of the country, the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, the spirit of the government, for all, in recounting 
their travels, had recourse to the collection called Lettres Edifiantes, 
Duhalde’s compilation, and the missionary memoirs. Therefore not one 
has a single fact of any importance, which is not common to all; they 
Were faithful copyists, and that was the best thing they could be. What 
could the cleverest man, in their place, have said? The situation of 
travellers in China is not brilliant; on leaving Canton they are impri- 
soned in close boats ; guarded by sentinels, all the way along the canal ; 
put,under arrest as soon as they arrive at Pekin; and sent back in a bur- 
ty, after four or five audiences of interrogation and two or three official 
Teceptions. Excommunicated, as it were, during their stay, and cut off 
from outer intercourse, they can only be able conscientiously to describe 
the wall of soldiers who escorted them, the songs of the boatmen who 
rowed them, the form of the inspector who examined them, and the genu- 
Hexions of the nobles who bent with them before the Son of Heaven. One of 
these travellers has told the story with much simplicity and exactness, in 
three words. They enter Pekin like beggars, stay there as prisoners, and 
are expelled from thence like robbers. 

“This style of reception, which is conformable to the laws of the em- 
Pire, explains pretty well the prejudices which usually peep out of their 
a They found in China very little amusement and no liberty, 

roublesome customs, uncomfortable’ furniture, and disagreeable food. 


is not involved in the present crisis; | in abiding awhile in a half Europeanized 





‘Bad eooking and bad lodging leave a mark on the most impartial spec- 


Certainly it is not in rushing through the country after this fashion, or 
, that one can form any 
idea of Chinese society. To do that, one must identify oneself with the 
life of the Chinese, become in fact Chinese, and that for a length of time. 
This did we during 14 years ; and therefore are we perhaps able to speak 
correctly of an empire which we had adopted as a second country, and 
which we entered without the thought of return. Circumstances also 
favoured us in our observations, for it happened that we had occasion to 
g9, various times, over the different provinces of the empire, to compare 
each with the other, and above all to be admitted into the highest Chi- 
nese society, in the midst of which we habitually lived, from the frontiers 
of Thibet to Canton. 

Those who read our travels in China must not expect to find in its pages 
mapy of those edifying details, so full of interest to pious believers, and 
which might naturally be looked for in a work written by a missionary. 
Our purpose has been to address ourselves to general readers, to give infor- 
mation on China, and not to confine ourselves exclusively to facts connect- 
ed with our missions, It is in the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith 
that these interesting accounts must be sought, those bulletins of the 
church militant which describe the acts of Apostles, the virtue of con- 
verts, and the combats of martyrs. Our end has been to give a sketch of 
the theatre of this holy battle ground, and to make known those people 
whom the church of Christ seeks to bring within its rule and jurisdiction. 
Hence it will, we trust, be easier hereafter to understand the tedious 
struggles of Christianity in China, and to appreciate its triumphs. 

One word more. In our narrative will be found many things which 
will appear improbable, particularly if judged by a European standard, 
or, if | may be allowed the expression, except from a Chinese point of 
view. Yet we are fain to believe that our truth will not be called in 
question, and that we may not have to say as did the celebrated Marco 
Paul: “ And now understand ye, that the things seen were seen, and the 
things heard were heard, and our book is upright and free from lies ; 
wherefore who reads or hears this book, let him believe, seeing that all 
things in it be true.” 

Paris, 24th May, 1854. J. 
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THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 


A Brier Truce ; THE MAMELON, THE MALAKHOFF, THE RIFLE Pris, AND 
THE ReDAN; CARRYING OFF THE Deap.—I said in the close of my last 
letter that a truce of two hours had been agreed upon to enable the Rus- 
sians to recover and bury their dead. Shortly before twelve, therefore, 
I went down to our right attack in order to take advantage of the truce 
to see the enemy’s position as closeiy as possible, arriving at Gordon’s 
Battery ; however, I found that firing was still going on, and that the 
truce would not commence for another half hour or so. The advanced 
work of the enemy—called the Mamelon, I omitted to mention in my let- 
ter—had opened fire this morning upon the right of Gordon’s Battery. 
It was then only firing three guns of heavy calibre, but eight others were 
also in position. Until the Russians actually unmasked their guns many 
of our officers used to express themselves confidently that they would ne- 
ver attempt to place any there, but merely continue it as an infantry re- 
doubt. But the result shows that in this,as in other matters, we have 
undervalued our enemy, and the spirit of determination with which they 
appear bent on resisting to the last. 

After spending a short time in Gordon’s Battery, which is in the most 
perfect state of repair and good order, I proceeded by the zigzags and 
covered ways into the advanced trench on which the sortie was lately 
made. This is an advanced work about 200 yards from the Mamelon, 
about 600 from the Malakhoff Tower, and about 100 yards from the ene- 
my’s rifle pits, which are scattered more or less numerously along the 
whole front of the allied lines. The marksmen in these latter posts are 
continually on the alert, and keep every one else on the alert also. They 
fire on the slightest sound, or at the most trifling indication of an enemy’s 
presence. In approaching the advanced work by the covered ways some 
of the angles are necessarily a little open, so that at two or three turn- 
ings glimpses of the caps and heads of our men passing up and down can 
be obtained. On these corners the enemy’s riflemen seem to concentrate 
all their vigilance, and though every one naturally stoops and darts 
round them as quick as possible, yet the fizz of a rifle-bullet close above 
generally shows that the sharpshooters have been equally quick and 
watchful of their opportunity. Several times were the party I was with 
thus admonished by the enemy to be more careful for the future, and 
though we had a very narrow chance from one bullet, which passed near 
our heads, we all got to the advanced trench in safety. This work con- 
nects our right attack with the different new French batteries at Inker- 
mana. One half of it down to the middle ravine, in front of the Mamelon 
Battery, is held by the English, the other balf, on the right, beyond the 
ravine, by the French. 

When [ entered the trench all the troops were lying down under the 
shelter of the bank, gazing through two or three crevices at the move- 
ments of the enemy in the different batteries. In advance of the work, 
about 50 yards, were two or three small banks of sand-bags, under cover 
of which lay our own sentries exchanging shots now and then with their 
concealed adversaries in the pits. Beyond a few such compliments occa- 
sionally there was no appearance of hostilities ; in fact, the whole aspect 
of affairs in the advanced work was that of serious idleness. The men in 
it were laughing and chattingin under tones. Very many were wrapped 
up in their great coats, fast asleep. I walked down the work, looking at 
the marks which the place presented of the late desperate attack. Inone 
or twe »laces the gabions had been almost destroyed, and nearly all the 


sap* in the parapet knocked away. Those which had fallen inside 
ha solenelt Those outside were nearly just as the enemy had 
lefi In cne part of the trench were the bodies of a Russian officer 
anc .men. The officer was the one who so distinguished himself by 


his c :termined efforts to force an entrance, and who, at last, unfortu- 
nately for himself, succeeded. Outside the work the dead lay thicker, 
though with those in and out not more than 150 were there in all. On 
the right the appearance of the French trench showed that the struggle 
had been long and bloody. This work had almost all been completely 
destroyed, and though every effort during the two nights which have 
since elapsed has been made to repair it, it isstill in a rather dilapidated 
condition. Their gabions had been almost pulled away, and were lying 
in heaps in front of the work, and ina long train up to the Malakhoff 
Tower, just as the Russians had thrown them away in their flight. The 
enemy’s dead were here in serious numbers in front of the work. At 
least 200 were outside, and nearly as many more inside the trench. The 
French troops were now in strong force at this post, probably between 
five and six thousand, and many officers were there, both Eoglish and 
French, waiting till the flag of truce should be raised to cross the trench 
and survey the enemy’s work. 

The time was to be between half-past twelve and two, yet it was now 
= one, and no signs of it appeared ; on the contrary, the French and 

ussian riflemen, from their respective concealments, were firing away 
pretty sharply. A gun also was fired from the Malakhoff Tower, and 
went hissing through the air over Gordon’s Battery, but an instant after- 
wards a white flag was hoisted on the Mamelon, which was replied to by 
one in the advanced trench. A few minutes afterwards and all the bat- 
teries Lad white flags flying, while a body of Russian soldiers, 1500 or 
2000 strong, straggled out from the rear of the Malakhoff Tower, and 
began descending the hill towards the middle ravine. Stretchers were 
then brought up, and the word given to our men to carry out the bodies 
of the dead Russians who lay inside the trench, and the rest of the men, 
who were watching this signal, instantly swarmed over the breastwork, 
and began looking about them like boys out of school. From some mis- 
take or other, as our men showed themselves, two shots were fired from 
the rifle pits, upon which the troops were instantly ordered to return, 
and one private sent forward with a white handkerchief tied to the end 
of his musket. After this no shots were fired, and every one walked 
about as he pleased. 

I crossed with the rest, and advanced beyond the middle ravine, almost 
to the foot of the small steep slope on which the Mamelon is erected. As 
this work is likely soon to figure rather importantly in our future pro- 
ceedings I surveyed it with much curiosity and interest. Viewed in con- 
nection with our chances of capturing Sebastopol, the impression which 
it produced on my mind was anything but favourable. It is, as I have 
said, a steep rocky eminence, about a mile in circumference at the base, 
and about a quarter of a mile at the top. Its average height from our 
advanced parallel is at least 100 feet, its distance from it about 200 yards, 
and its distance from the Malakhoff Tower nearly double that. Seeing, 
therefore, that it is nearer to our works than the Russians, your readers 
will doubtless ask with surprise why the allies never occupied it them- 
selves, especially as its summit entirely commands every part of the works 
round the Malakhoff Tower. But this is a question which no one can 
answer, and much more surprise is felt about our remissness in this parti- 
cular here in camp, where the importance of the position is full appre- 
ciated, than is ever likely to be excited at home. The only reason that 
I have heard assigned is that the place was never thought of until the 
enemy began to fortify it, and that then, after the failure of the French 
attack, it would not have been wise to persevere further. The work, how- 








ever, must be stormed, and that, too, before any serious attempt to at- 
tack the town itself can be thought of. Whenever it is stormed, now that 
it is mounted with guns, the struggle will be most bloody. Its steep 
sides are so covered with masses of rock and loose stones, that no force 
of any strengta could possibly advance undiscovered, while the same 
cross nature of the ground would equally hinder any sudden charge to 
capture it by a coup de main. About 40 guns in the Malakhoff Tower 
works also appear laid so as to sweep every side of the hill, from its base 
to the summit. 

By the time that I had noted these particulars, all the French, English, 
and Russian officers and soldiers had met and were mingled together on 
the space outside the trenches. It certainly seemed an extraordinary 
scene. Everything was at once so warlike and yet so peaceful. Grim 
batteries were frowning down upon the spot from every side, yet the 
white flag was floating, and the parapets and embrasures were quite hid- 
den with people eagerly looking down upon the spectacle below. When 
all the different troops had met—the privates grinning and offering each 
other pipes—the officers bowing to one another, as if all were on the 
most friendly terms, and as if in the course of a couple of hours they 
would not be doing their very utmost to murder and destroy the very 
men on both sides to whom now both sides were so polite, across from 
our trenches, in the direetion of the Malakhoff Tower, a man with a white 
flag was leading a large fatigue party, carrying some of the enemy’s 
dead. Russian fatigue parties were also busy round and inside the French 
trench, engaged in the same melancholy duty ; while the idlers on both 
sides, of whom there were considerable numbers, strolled about, pi 
their way among masses of stone, pieces of shell, piles of round shot, 
Russians in every attitude of mortal agony, torn sand-bags, gabions, fas- 
cines, bayonets, broken firelocks, thousands of flattened bullets, unused 
cartridges, and all the litter of a scene of combat. The Russian officers 
were well and neatly dressed in long fine great-coate, white cross-belts, 
and swords. Two or three had quite a profusion of handsome rings on 
their fingers. All seemed to speak French well ; some were very friendly 
and chatty, offering our own and the French officers cigars, while others 
were polite, but very grave and reserved, bowing to the allied officers 
when they passed, but never entering into conversation or appearing to 
pay the least attention to anything but the duties in which they were 
immediately engaged. 

One Russian officer, conversing with a party of ours, said that the 
large 68 pounder in the right of Gordon’s battery had done the Mamelon 
works considerable injury, but they hoped soon to repair it. Another 
asked, with the utmost simplicity, ‘‘ When the allies were going away?” 
The question was at first not understood, and he repeated it, asking when 
we intended to raise the siege and leave the Crimea? One of our offi 
cers replied that we never intended quitting until Sebastopol was level- 
led, upon which the Russian officers smiled, and the same who had before 
spoken seid there was very little chance of our doing that. The Russian 
soldiers were both dirty and ragged, but beyond this defect in their o-- 
pearance were well enough. They were very fine young men, and all in 
robust health, with round ruddy faces, on which was a perpetual grin at 
everything our men did or said. Their uniform was a short thick great 
coat of grey frieze, with waist belts of the same material. round flat caps, 
and tight leather boots, in fact, just the uniform of the men we fought at 
Inkermann. None had the helmet or other equipments of the Imperial 
Guard. The stretchers which they brought to carry away their dead 
had evidently been much used for such work, as the canvass was perfectly 
black with blood. One or two were properly made stretchers, the rest 
were strips of canvass clumsily tied to rough poles of wood. The bodies 
of nearly all the slain were those of fine young men, One man in par- 
ticular was of almost gigantic stature. He was an Albanian, and ey 
upon his face with a hammer tightly grasped in one hand, while at 
sice was a small leather pouch, filled with the steel spikes used for spi- 
king guns. Two among the slain were not soldiers, but wore the dress 
of the lower order of Levantine Greeks, and were evidently taken from 
the inhabitants of Sebastopol. Whether these were volunteers, or whe- 
ther from want of men, the Russians have been compelled to press the 
townspeople into their service it, is difficult to say. 

Between 300 and 400 dead lay about the French works, and it was 
some time before they were all collected into one ghastly heap, a little 
in advance of the parallel. One man was still alive. His thigh seemed 
badly fractured, and he had remained thus for two whole days and nights 
on the spot where he fell, close in sight of friends and ene ages 

The Russian non commisssioned officers attended the removal of the 
bodies, and for some reason or other perpetual altercations took place 
over them, certain fatigue parties claiming two or three corpses ap 
ently as belonging to them, while others seemed to dispute their right 
fiercely. Some of these altercations were loud and long, and had to be 
settled by the interference of a superior officer. The non-commissioned 
officers stood a little from the feet of the long rows of dead, and called 
forth the fatigue parties in regular succession, when each pointed out 
certain bodies, and after some conversation took them away, when others 
stood forward in their turn. We were for some time at a loss to under- 
stand parts of this proceeding, especially when the altercations took place, 
but at last came to the conclusion that each regiment had sent a buryin 
party for its own dead, and that, therefore, the aforesaid party had a di- 
rect interest in taking as few as possible. 

While this hideous distribution of bodies was going forward amid such 
a scene I walked away from the trench in the direction of the Malakhoff 
Tower until mid-way between it and our advanced work, which was as 
close as it was prudent to go; for even though a truce was existing, 
neither party of course would allow the other to examine its lines 
minutely. Still I was enabled to get within a very reasonable distance 
of the tower, and certainly was much struck by the number, strength, and 
solidity of the earthworks round it. All of them seemed in beautiful re- 
pair, and more like the permanent defences of a regular fortress than the 
mere efforts of a sudden emergency. In front was a deep ditch, with a 
strong chevauzr de frise of rough pointed timber at the other side ; while 
above, from the edge of the fosse to the slope of the battery, were pointed 
stakes about three feet high, set so closely in the earth as to appear at a 
little distance like a dark band all round the work. But with such a 
commanding point as the Mamelon once in our possession, the whole of 
these stockades and the batteries behind them could be destroyed in a 
single day. 

On the left of the Malakhoff, but projecting 100 yards in advance ofit, 
was the Redan. This is now one of the most tremendous of all the Rus- 
sian works. Its three sides have double tiers of guns, there being in 
this one battery alone, it is calculated, not less than 250 pieces of ord- 
nance, some of them of the very heaviest calibre used in warfare. This 
work, like Malakhoff, is also defended by a broad deep ditch, with a che- 
vauzr de frise, but without stakes, on the slope of the parapet. 

From between these batteries a most admirable view could be had 
right down into the town behind them. Even with the naked eye every- 
thing could be seen quite distinctly ; but, with a good glass, a minute ex- 
amination of every house could be made. But the most minute exami- 
nation which I could make failed to show me that we had inflicted any 
injury worth speaking of in the town. The little huts of the Turkish and 
Tartar population outside the walls are destroyed. The handsome town 
inside the walls is, as a town, uninjured. A barrack and a few ware- 
houses nearest to the walls are much perforated, and the roofs nearly 
gone, but this is all. The large public buildings, the barracks, churches, 
and rows of splendid houses, show no mark of injury of any kiad. As I 
looked at some of the best streets I could hardly persuade myseif that L 
wes not gazing at some of the better parts of Bath or Brighton, so white, 
regular, and handsome was their appearance. Very few persons were 
in the streets; probably I did not see more than 30 or 40 in all, and of 
this small number at least two-third were soldiers. I saw no women of 
any class, A good many boats were busy about the harbour, and many 
people seemed at work on shore, a little above the water’s edge on the 
north, where numbers of carts and arabas were passing to and fro, but 
beyond these signs of life there seemed nothing doing. The town itself 
appeared almost entirely deserted. 

After this inspection I walked past the front of our advanced trenches, 
midway between ours and the enemy’s. The truce had now lasted nearly 
two hours, and as I looked towards the middle ravine, I could see by the 
very few of the Allies and Russians who remained upon the spot, that 
most of the dead had been removed. and that therefore the brief peace 
would soon terminate. Impressed with this notion I hurried in without 
farther loitering, as, if the flags of truce were hauled down, I should be 
left alone ia open ground in the midst of across fire from batteries and 
riflemen of both friends and enemies, a perfectly nove! situation doubt- 
less, but one which also had its own peculiar disadvantages. I therefore 
turned up in the direction of our lines, so as to pass along the front of 
our batteries, and came out upon the Woronzow road. The ground over 
which I passed was rough and very stony, without a sign of vegetation 
beyond a few violets and crocusses here and there. Sometimes it was 
very rocky, with pits, quarries, and small cairns of stones—the very mo- 
del of good skirmishing ground, but the last one would choose to conduct 
a siege on. I was quite surprised at the extreme distinctoess with which 





every one of our defences could be seen by the eneray. From the picket 
house in rear of our lines it is only with much difficulty that our trenches 
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ean be seen below us, but from the Russian side the profile of every bat- 
tery shows clear and sharp upon the hill sides. As I came nearer to our 
lines the tokens of the contest and the gal manner in which the ene- 
my used their ammunition almost hid the ground. In places where there 
were hollows in the earth the shot and pieces of shell had rolled into 
tham in such a manner as to quite fill them level with the surface. Every- 
where, in fact, along the whole extent of our works the shot lay in thou- 
sands and thousands, covering the ground in such a manner as to make 
it seem ef a deep brown colour. An immense proportion of the Russian 
shells have never exploded at all, and there they lay just as they issued 
from the gun. Witbin about a hundred yards of our works the ground 
is quite cut to pieces by the deep shot furrows, while the balls themselves, 
coming in contact with others on the ground, have shivered into little 
fragments in all directions. In the lower parts of the Woronzow road, 
below Gordon’s Battery, the shot and shell have rolled down the hills 
and almost choke the way. 

After this tour I returned on the right attack, and waited there until 
the last stragglers of the enemy had gained the shelter of their lines. In- 
stantly the Russians hauled down their flags of truce ; we did the same. 
The snap shots of the riflemen began on both sides, our right attack fired 
a shell, the Mamelon replied, and then everything went on as it has been 
for the last six months.—Letter from the Camp, March 24. 


Goop Firmve.—This morning a heavy gun on the left embrasure of the 
Mamelor was opened in No. 3 battery, in the right attack. The electric 
ph, has now been completed between Lord Raglan’s head-quarters 
and all the trenches, and by this a message was sent, informing bis lord- 
ship of the opening of the gun, and asking advice. The reply was “ fight 
it,” and preparations were made accordingly. A long 68-pounder gun, 
from the Terrible, was found to bear upon the precise spot, and this, 
therefore, was the gun selected to fight the Russian one. The practice 
made with it was perfect; never was better fring since the siege 
commenced. The very first shot tore away one side of the Russian 
embrasure, and laid the enemy’s gun completely open. The next 
struck the gun full in the muzzle shattering and dismounting it 
within five minutes after the order had been given to fight the ene- 
my’s gun. Lord Raglan was informed by the telegraph that it had 
been fought, and was then dismounted and broken. rs were then 
sent back for the same 68-pounder to fire every half-hour in the same 
spot for the rest of the day. Before the day was half over the greater 
part of the earthwork at each’side of the embrasure was quite destroyed 
and what seemed most strange, after their gun was’ dismounted, not a 
single Russian battery fired a shot in reply to ours. This unusual cir- 
cumstance no one could account for.—Jbid, March 25. 


Tus Mameton Acain.—This morning, No. 3 battery, on our right at- 
tack opened on the Mamelon, which bad remounted their large gun and 
was firing heavily. About seven o’clock, one of our shells entered the 
work, and in a second after a terrific explosion took place, which appeared 
to blow everything into the air. Two embrasures of the battery were 
completely destroyed and since then not a gun has been fired, except one 
at the extremity of the hill, farthest from where the explosion took place. 
Since this our batteries have fired heavily upon the place, injuring the 
parapets still further.—Jbid, March 26. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF SEBASTOPOL. 


Fire from all the French and English batteries was opened upon Se- 
bastopol on the 9th. On the 10th both French and English viewed the 
bombardment as effective ; but nothing decisive had occurred to warrant 
& conclusion as to the immediate issue. The French left batteries had 
made a breach in the indented wall ; the two fronts of the last erected 
Russian battery were much injured, and one of the Russian works of 
counter approach, near the careening harbour, was silenced. During 
the first two days the besiegers’ fire was superior to that of the city. 

The progress of events is thus narrated : 

From St. Petersburg, April 16, we have a dispatch wherein Prince Gor- 
chakoff announces from Sebastopol that, at 5 o’clock on the morning of 
the 9th April, the Allies opened a cannonade from all their batteries, 
which lasted till evening, and was carried on in a lesser degree through- 
out the night. On the 10th, the bombardment was resumed. The Rus- 
sians replied with success—causing sensible loss to the besiegers but with 
@ loss to the garrison of 833 killed and wounded. 

The Wiener Zeitung publishes that during the night of the 13th the 
left attack of the Allies obtained considerable advantage over the Rus- 
sians. The Russians were twice dislodged from a strongly fortified posi- 
tion, which remained in the hands of the French. The possession of this 
position enables the Allies to fortify the summit of the ravines, which is 
of great importance. 

he fleets were in line of battle before Sebastopol. 

Of date April 15, Prince Gorchakoff reports from Sebastopol : 

“The bombardment of the city continues without interraption. Da- 
mages are repaired during the night. Sebastopol is, to day, in almost 
the same state of defence as on the 9th. The loss sustained the gar- 
rison, considering the tremendous fire of the enemy, is but small. There 
is nothing new from other parts of the Crimea.” 

Omer Pasha was reported to have landed at Kamiesh, with 15,000 men, 
to cipate in the assault. 

orrespondence direct from Eupatoria, of date the 2d, states that six 
French steam frigates were in waiting to embark Turks, and that Omer 
had informed his men he himself would accompany them in an enterprise 
in which “ the eyes of Europe would be upon them.” 

Crimea, April 14.—During the night of the 13th the left attack of the 
allies obtained considerable advantage over the Russians. The Russians 
were twice dislodged from a strongly-fortified position, which remained 
in the hands of the French. The possesion of this position, enabled the 
allies to fortify the summit of the mountain glen&, (ravines?) which is of 
great importance. 

Paris, April 26.—The Moniteur of this day publishes a despatch from 
General Canrobert of the 14th instant, in which he states that the artil- 
lery of the allies established its superiority more and more. The troops 
in the preceding night, after having repulsed the enemy twice, main- 
tained themselves in strong positions to the left, and thereby approached 
the town considerably. 

Vienna, April 20,—It is confirmed that on the 14th the allies obtained 
some advantage over the enemy before Sebastopol. 

A telegraphic despatch received at Paris from Bucharest dated the 21st, 
and giving news to the 9th day of the renewed bombardment is to the 
following effect :—Before Sebastopol, April 17.—The bombardment is 
continued ; several Russian batteries have been destroyed, but repaired 
in the next night. The fleet remains inactive. General Bizot, the en- 

neer, is killed. The fact of the superiority of the artillery of the allies 

satisfactorily established. Several French mines have been fired, and 
done great damage to the place. 


——. 
SPEECH OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 
BEFORE THE MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF LONDON. 


M 3 correspondence has not been pub 
Lord Ma ne Sint tenok tao wae Gente ‘are Sapeeemees beet of your society on St. George’s day, or made otherwise publicly known to 


M 
the Queen, no 


wards the Empress and myself to which you, my Lord Mayor, have given 
ens on me part of the city of Leones ; for the city of London re- 
sine civitivati oo sai far ter. "Piatteriag as tre jour pris PY net necessary that the cause of my absence from your meeting should not be 


cept them, because they are addressed much more to 
self; they 


where identical with your own—[loud ap 
an army and navy united to yours by an heroic companionship in danger 
and in glory {renewed epplause}—they are addressed to the policy of the 
two Governments, which is based on truth, on moderation, and on justice. 
For myself, I have retained on the throne the same sentiments of sympa- 
thy and esteem for the English people that I professed as an exile—[{loud 
and prolonged cheering}— while I enjoyed here the hospitality of your 
Queen ; if I have acted in accordance with my convictions, it is that 
the interest of the nation which has chosen me, no less than that of uni- 
versal civilization, has made it a duty. 
Indeed, England and France are naturally united on all the great 
yew of politics and of human pro that agitate the world. 
the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Mediterranean—from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea—from the desire to abolish slavery to our hopes 
for the amelioration of all the countries of Earope—I see in the moral as 
in the political world for our two nations but one course and one end. 
It is, only by unworthy considerations and pitifal rivalries that our 
union could be dissevered. “If we follow the dictates of common sense 
alone we shall be sure of the future. [Applause.] You are right 
in ova atten | my presence among you as a fresh and convincing proof 
of my energetic co-operation in the prosecution of the war, if we fe 1 in 
obtaining an honourable peace. [Applause.] Should we so fail, although 
our difficulties may be great, we may surely count on a successful result ; 


rance than to my- misunderstood by my fellow-countrymen resident in this city and vicinity. 


~ | Your share in that correspondence, being of solely an official character, 
are addressed to a nation whose Say tees ies cae arg zr as President of the St. George’s Society, in reply to my communication, 


our two countries possess within themselves unrivalled resources,—but 
above all,—and here lies their superiority,—it is because they are in the 
van of all generous and enlightened ideas. 

The eyes of all who suffer instinctively turn to the West. Thus our 
two nations are even more powerful from the opinions they represent 
than by the armies and fleets they have at their command. (Great ap- 
plause.) I am deeply grateful to your Queen for affording me this so- 
lemn opportunity of expressing to you my own sentiments and those of 
France, of which I am the interpreter. I thank you in my own name 
and in that of the Empress for the frank and hearty cordiality with 
which you have received us. (Applause.) We shall take back with us 
to France the lasting impression; made on minds thoroughly able to ap- 
preciate it, of the imposing spectacle which England presente, where vir- 
tue on the throne directs the destinies of a country under the empire of a 
liberty without danger to its grandeur. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


BETWEEN H. B, M, CONSUL AT PHILADELPHIA, AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 


The correspondence between Mr. Mathew and Mr. Smetharst, here pub- 
lished, is referred to in another volumn. 


Mr. Mathew to Mr. Smethurst. 

H. B. M.’s Consulate, Philadelphia, April 18th, 1855. 
Dear Sir :—I regret greatly that I canaot enjoy the pleasure of dining 
with the St. George’s Society, of Philadelphia, on the 23d inst. 
In begging to acknowledge, through you, the compliment tendered 
me by the society, of whose active benevolence I have witnessed so many 
instances during the winter, it is due to the members and to you, as their 
President, that [ should frankly avow the reason that prevents my ac- 
ceptance of their invitation. 
he omission of the “Charter Toast’’ of the British Isles and Empire, 
“ The Queen,” (a sovereign in whose constitutional course and in whose 
private virtues her subjects, with so much justice, take the deepest pride), 
on the occasion of your celebrating the national festal day of England, 
must, in my opinion, preclude my presence, whether as a British func 
tionary or as a private individual. 
Permit me to ask you, who are well acquainted with both countries, 
how public sentiment here and in England would view a society of Ame- 
rican citizens, and of Englishmen interested in this country, who, meet- 
ing in London on the fourth of July, purposely omitted (though favoured 
by the music of “ Hail Columbia’’), the national toast, “The President 
of the United States ?’’—I remain, &c., GrorGE B, MaTHEW. 


Mr. Smethurst to Mr. Mathew. 
Philadelphia, April 20, 1855. 

Dear Smr—Your regret that you cannot honour us with your company 
on the annual day which we enjoy with so much festivity, aud which our 
early associations with our beloved birthplace induce us to observe, is 
equalled by our own. 

We thank you for the merited tribute which you pay to our active ben- 
evolence, which we can truthfully assert has been freely and faithfully 
om ‘ga as well to British subjects as to adopted citizens of British 

irth. 

No community of men can hold in higher respect than we do, the pri- 
vate virtues and the amiable character of the British Queen, and it affords 
us the highest gratification that the inhabitants of our venerated birth- 
place should be so highly favoured as to live uuder so liberal, so enlight- 
ened, so eminently good and moral a government as they enjoy, and we 
hail with rapture the concessions which the firmness of the people and 
ae of the government concur in producing. 

e respect your opinions, although we regret that the exercise of them 
should operate to the prevention of the mutual gratification afforded by 
the intercourse of the members of the Society of the Sons of St. George, 
with the accredited representative of their mother country, an intercourse 
which has never, heretofore, been interrupted. We cannot refrain from 
expressing our thanks to you for the uniform kindness you have mani- 
fested, and your liberality accompanying that kindness, which has occur- 
red on every application we have made to you, and we trust that, although 
you decline mixing with us, intercourse will not be interrupted by the 
separate relations which have been thus produced. 

‘o the question'propounded to me as an individual, I reply, that public 
opinion would, and ought to, condemn American citizens in Eagland,who 
should omit their national toast on the celebration of their natal day, or 
make it give place to a toast in honour of another nation or itsruler. I 
submit, also, that public opinion ought to condemn American citizens of 
oe birth, who place in the first honor the incumbent of a foreign 
throne. 

It must be borne in mind that American citizens, and Englishmen who 
have become American citizens, or the sons of such Englishmen, only can 
become “‘ members” of the Society of the Sons of St. George, established 
at Philadelphia, for the advice and assistance of Englishmen in distress, 
under a charter emanating from the State of Pennsylvania. Englishmen 
who are not citizens are admitted as “ associates.” 

I assure you it would afford me much pleasure if this candid reply should 
80 operate with you as to remove your objection to a continuance of that 
gratifying intercourse on Saint George’s day, which has heretofore con- 
tributed so much to mutual enjoyment.—I remain, &c., 

Ricuarp SMETHURsT. 


Mr. Mathew to Mr. Smethurst. 
H. M’s. Consulate, April 21, 1855. 

Dear Sir : I beg, in acknowledging your favour of the 20th, to assure 
you of my sense of personal courtesy and kindly feeling expressed by you 
and the St. George’s Society. 

With regard to your reference to my communication, it seems to me 
merely desirable to trouble you with the remark, (however immaterial to 
my necessary position in the matter,) that Iam informed that the abro- 
gation of the previously invariable rule of giving the health of the sove- 
reign of Great Britain, (and at the head of your toasts,) on St. George’s 
day, has only taken place within a few years. 

I abstained from any remarks on your charter, which restricts the full 
membership to those of British birth who have become citizens, and to 
their children. This somewhat arbitrary charter was granted in times 
widely differing, I am happy to think, from the present, and I feel very 
sure that it would be doing the legislature of Pennsylvania the most gross 
injustice to doubt their willingness to amend it on the liberal terms 
granted to the St. George’s Society in New York, in South Carolina, and 
other states. 

As I am desirous that my motives should not be misunderstood by my 
countrymen, I shall be much obliged if you will make known this corres- 

ondence at Hered dinner, or publish it with the report of Ys] proceed- 
ngs there.—I am, &c., Gro. B. Matuew. 


The Same to the Same. 
H. B. M’s. Consulate, April 27, 1855. 
Dear Sir : I am informed on m4 return from New York, that our recent 
ished with the report of the proceedings 


members. 
Without making any further observation on this course towards them 
and towards me, | must merely state that my official position renders it 


I shall conclude, (should I not hear from you before 2 to-morrow,) that 
you have no desire to prevent its publicity.—I am, dear sir, yours faith- 
fully, mee Gero. B. Matuew, 
Mr. Smethurst to Mr. Mathew. 
1 Philadelphia, April 28, 1855. 

Dear Sir :—Without recognising any right on your part to demand the 
publication of the correspondence which has grown out of a courtesy 
tendered to you, and declining to concede to you the right to dictate to 
us as a Society how or in what manner we shall exercise our own judg- 
ments in the management of the affairs of our Society, or any explana- 
tion as to the publication of the correspondence, either at their late cele- 
bration or the report of the proceedings thereof, I have merely to say that 
what you so much seem to desire, is not at all objectionable to myself ; 
indeed, if the mere gratification of my own wishes were consulted by me, 
I should ask that it be published. 

I take it for granted that your last communication to me, and this my 
reply, will be considered by you as a proper accompaniment of what has 
preceded them.—I remain, &c., RicuarpD SmeTHurst. 


Mr. Mathew to Mr. Smethurst. 
H. B. M.’s Consulate, April 28, 1855. 
Dear Sir :—Your letter of this date shall, in pursuance of your wish, 





for not only are our soldiers and sailors of tried valour,—not only do 


have the same publicity that I may give to the rest of our brief corres- 
pondence. 


I have neither sought nor desired to “ dictate” any steps or course to 
the society, (and have furnished no ground for any such imputation), but 
simply to state that in consequence of the repudiation of the toast of 
“The Queen,” (formerly, as I am told, invariably given with the natural 
adjunct “The President”), I was obliged to decline the invitation with 
which I was favoured, and to request that the cause of my so doing 
should, in fairness, be made known to the members. 

While I should not have made your letter public against your wish, 
from due courtesy, there can be no doubt of my entire right to (publish?) 
any correspondence entered into by me, in my official position, with any 
gentleman in a public or official capacity.—I am, &X., 

Georcs B. Matuew. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Grand Stand on the Chester race-course has been seriously injured 
y fire——New Orleans has been exulting of late in splendid races ran 
upon the Metairie Course. The latest achievement is that of a horse 
named Henry Perrit, which, on the 17th inst. performed the marvelloas 
feat of running a mile in one minute forty-two and a half seconds, the 
best mile, we learn, ever made in this country, with proper weight. It 
was the first mile of a second heat ; and great difficulty was experienced 
in starting the horse—Mr. G. A. Hamilton, and Mr. Kirk, have intro- 
duced a bill for further promoting the establishment of free public libra- 
ries and museums in Ireland. ——Oysters are now imported to Live I 
from Spain, which materially lowers the native market——Victor Hugo 
and his sons are engaged in writing a work descriptive of the history, 
customs, and scenery of Jersey.——The Port Hope Watchman says that 
fears are entertained that the large exports of grain and flour from the 
Province may render importation necessary. Canada opens her grana- 
ries as she never did before, under the stimulus of free trade and high 
prices.._—The French Mint is engaged in striking gold pieces of 100f., 
which will be put intocirculation. These coins, which are rather smaller 
than a five-franc piece, have on the reverse the Imperial arms.—-The Bank 
of Rome is in so precarious a condition that it is preparing to wind up its 
affairs. It is to besucceeded by another bank, to be established by Prince 
Torlonia and Mesers. de Rothschild. ——Lieut. Montagu, R. E., reported 
missing, after the late fight in the trenches before Sebastopol, was 
wounded and made prisoner. The same fate befell Capt. Hill, of the 
89th, whilst posting sentries, two rights later——Anonymous engage- 
ments for the present season of Italian Opera in London, are trampeted. 
“ What,” says a London journalist, “if one of them should after all be 
with Grisi herself ?’——The installation of Mr. Layard, M.P., as Lord 
Rector of the University of Aberdeen, took place on the 5th ult.——The 
story of the physician, Dr. Mandt, having been obliged to quit Russia to 
evade popular aversion, is stated to be without foundation.——Dr. John 
George Beresford, the Primate of Ireland, completed his fiftieth year in 
that sacred office on the 29th March. It is an incident unprecedented in 
the history of the Irish Church.—The Sultan has refused his consent to 
the scheme of M. Lesseps for a canal through the Isthmus of Suez, on ac- 
count of its costly and probably impracticable nature.——A large addi- 
tion has just been made to the public park at Holyrood, by embracing 
within it a field of about thirteen acres, situated North of the Duke’s 
Walk, and East of the und used for military exercise and pa- 
rade.——Mebemet Ali Pasha’s daughter was pleased with the strains of 
the band of the Tenth Hussars, who played in the streets of Cairo, that 
she sent £60, to be distributed amongst them, and a shawl for the band 
master.—No one cares for Turtle-Soup after the first twenty minutes. 
——Sir Robert Peel, the new Lord of the Admiralty, has been lecturin 
in London on “The Poets” (and the war)——“I can marry any girl 
please !”’ saida young fellow, boastingly. ‘ Very true,’ replied a wag ; 
“for you can’t please any!”——-The Queen has ordered her biscuit-ba- 
kers, Messrs. Hill and Jones, of Jewry Street. to forward to Lady de Red- 
cliffe, for the use of the hospitals in the Black Sea, a number of cases of 
their best biscuits, with other medical comforts, as jams, jellies, raspberry 
vinegar, lemon and other syrups.——A statue is about to be erected at. 
Montrose to the memory of the late Joseph Hume.——It will be an odd 
turn of the wheel if a vast sum of money shall be expended on a memo- 
rial to the most severe economist of our professedly economical nation. 
——Amongst the Sydney contributions to the Paris Exbibition are a sta- 
tuette in gold of a gold digger with all his implements, and a statuette. 
in silver of an Australian of native race. Diogenes observes on the 
difference een a Christian and a Cannibal : “the former enjoys him-. 
self; re +4 enjoys other people.”——Russian despatches consist of 
killing the mek and wounded on the field of battle. ——-By a law recently 
passed in igan, a married woman may receive, buy, sell, devise, 
mortgage, é&c., her real and personal property without the consent of her 
husband, and also sue and be sued, without joining the husband in the 
suit in either case——The Emperor of Austria’s coronation will take 
place on the 18th of August.——The following entry appeared in one of 
the recent returns made by the Vienna police agents to their superiors : 
Lord John Russell bas walked arm-in-arm on the glacis with Prince 
Gortschakoff.”——Earl Carlisle has entered on the Vice Royalty of Ire- 
land, and was well received in Dublin.——The Hereditary Princess of 
Saxe Meiningen, daughter of Prince Albert of Prussia, and niece of the 
King, died on the 30th ult.,in a very sudden and unexpected manner. 
The King was very much attached to her, and her death has produced 
great affliction a; the Court.——A new description of cannon has been on 
exhibition in Wall street, which is loaded at the breech instead of at the 
muzzle.——The Cholera continues its ravages in St. Petersburg : on the 
29th March there were 200 deaths.._—Two Greek or Albanian chiefs, in 
fall costume, led on the Russians in one of the late sorties from Sebasto- 
pol. They were both killed.——Mr. F. Scott, in a speech in the House of 
Commons, spoke of the present war as costing England £110,000 per day 
—tThere is at the Institution for the Blind in this City a young Syrian, 
sent hither to be educated. ——The ‘“‘ Angel Gabriel,’’ well-known here- 
abouts, has been arrested in Greenock and sentenced to sixty days’ im$ 
prisonment, for a breach of the peace. There was a riotous disposition 
manifested in consequence.——The splendid new Union Club House, in 
the Fifth Avenue, was thrown open as a promenade for ladies, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of last week. There was a brilliant show.—— 
The American Theatre at New Orleans was destroyed by fire on the 
night of the 18th of April ; one man poe in the flames———-A Lady 
refused to marry an Eastern man, as she saw by the papers frequent com- 
plaints of the failure of the Eastern mails. —-Postmaster Kendall of New 
Orleans has been arrested on a charge of purloining a money letter. He 
gave bail in the sum of $10,000.——Madame Alboni and Herr Ernst are 
soon to appear on the Dublin stage——A Woman’s Life is made up of 
“five minutes,” for she never takes more to put on her bonnet, change 
her dress, go out shopping, order the dianer, or do anything else——The 
executive committee of the Napier Testimonial, in honour of the late Gen- 
eral Sir C. J. Napier, have resolved that the design of Mr. G. G. Adams, 
for a statue, should be selected. The statue will be of bronze, 12 feet 
in height. It will be erected in the metropolis The marriage of the 
Ear! of Lichfield with the Lady Harriet Hamilton, eldest of the Marquis of 
Abercorn, was to take place, the week before last, at Brocket Hall, Herts. 
—tThe happiest moment of your life is when you don’t know it.——The 
Empress of the French has made a present to the Empress of Austria of 
a lace dress, which will be seen at the Exhibition of Paris, and the pat- 
tern of which was designed by the Empress Eugenie herself. The value 
of this dress is estimated at 200,000f£——Lord Kinsale, the premier baron 
of Ireland, is the only peer who enjoys the singular privilege of wearin 
his hat in the presence of his sovereign.——The Emperor of the Frenc 
has presented to Mr. Wyld a gold snuff box. with his cypher in diamonds, 
as a souvenir of his visit to the model of Sebastopol, now on exhibition 
in Parie.——tThe case of the Madiai has just been repeated by the Tuscan 
Government, in sentencing an individual to twelve months’ imprisonment 
for the crime of possessing and perusing an Italian copy of the Scriptures. 
——tThe fashion of tattooing is becoming a sign of rulgerity, and is 
therefore gradvally dying away in New Zealand, Few fashions have had 
so long a run.——Dogs are henceforth to be taxed in France : a law has 
just been passed by the Legislative Body, levying a duty, varying from 
one to ten francs per head yearly, 00 these animals,——The ash tree, 300 
years old, under which Sir Welter Scott used to cook the proceeds of his 
fishing excursions on the Tweed, has been cut down to make room for a 
railway. Mammon sees only so much lumber in any tree.——Abernethy 
assured a friend that all human maladies arose from stuffing and fretting. 
——Twelve hundred and fifty-four brick buildings were erected in St. 
Louis during the past year. Some of them cost from $30,000 to 
$100,000. The total cost is estimated at $3,811,000——There are 
1,000 looms in Dumfrieshire; of these there are only 544 in use.— 
The remains of a number of men of the 40th, 41st, and 8th regiments 
killed at the battle of York, 27th April, 1813, were lately discovered at 
Toronto. The buttons of their clothing were in good preservation ; & 
stock, the crown of a shako, and a musket flint were also found.——The. 
newly discovered relationship of a “ husband-in-law” is thus defined 
He is a man whose wife has run off.——A gentleman, whose marriage 
was registered, the other day, in the Herald, requests that “ Mountry 
Hall’ papers will copy the announcement. Query, Montreal ?——The 








following advertisement appeared lately in a provincial paper :— 
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Wanted @ man and his wife to look after » horse aud dairy with a re- | Napoleon and the Empress was the theme of town talk for the moment ; 


gious turn of mind without any incumbrance.—That’s my Impression, 
ie the seal said to the sealing-wax.——A young soldier, belonging to 
Glasgow, bas sent home from the Crimea a pistol bullet firmly imbedded 
in a tee-total medal. He carried in his waistcoat pocket this medal, 
which arrested the bullet and saved his life——The movement reepecting 
the newspaper stamps is taking a direction in favour of a balf-penny post- 
age stamp.——Capt. Douglas, who took out the General Screw Company’s 
steamer Bosphorus to Australia, has been appointed Harbour-master at 
Port Philip, with a salary of £2,(00 a year and residence.- The Pope 
bas had a narrow escape with his life from the accidental falling of a beam. 
Two cardinals were injared.—The late Right Hon. J. Grattan bas be- 
queathed he sum cf £8,800 to some of the most deserving medical charities 
in Ireland.——A new treaty has been signed between Sardinia and 
Bogland, guaranteeing the right of coasting trade to the subjects of each 
couotry, on terms of equality.——Several of the English missionaries 
lately expelled from Poland fur the circulation of the Holy Scriptures 
have arrived at Hamburg on their way bome.——The office of shorthand 
writer to both Houses of Parliament is vacant by Mr. Gurney’s death. 
——There are to be two days in each week set apart for free admiseion 
to the Paris Exhibition, that the “ people” may have the full benefit of 
the event.——The Federal Council of Switzerland has issued a circular 
to the local authorities of the Cantons prohibiting shipment of paupers 
and convicts to the United States in future-———Capt. Stone now com- 
mands the Cunard steamer Arabia, bound, for a second voyage, with cav- 
alry from home ports to the Crimea.——Admiral Istomine has been kil- 
Jed by a shell in the Malakhoff Battery, the same person who was s0 well 
known to Sir E. Lyons, and who exchanged presents, “a cheese for a 
deer,” some time back.——The Russian Captain Kowseloff, who was on 
board the Agamemnon some time, and was ultimately exchanged for 
Lord Dunkeliin, was shot 48 hours after he had landed for having been 
captured drunk. 
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FEY ARTS.—Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co., Printsellers, 
353 BROADWAY, w'licxnivit in their gulleries ou and after Monday létn April, Two 
Magnificent Historical Paintings representing 

**PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD,” 

ENTERING EDINBURGH after the BATTLE of PRESTON PANS, 1745, 
and 

“PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD.” 

ASLERP IN THE CAVE AFTER THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN, PROTECTED BY FLrona Macpon.p, 
AND OUTLAWED HIGHLANDERS, 
Painted by the late Thomas Duncan, A.R.A. Member of the Royal Scottith Academy. 





UPIL CO. respectfally inform the public that they will 
Ges on bo Se fora pom time only, at tovir Fine Ast desate, No. 366 Broadway, ihe 
grand Painting by Danien Maciise, R.A. 


** NOAH’S SACRIFICE.” 
Subscriptions fora fine Engraving thereof will be received. Admission free. 








AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 





NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


[TAMA OPER A.—MONDAY EVENING, MAY 7, FIRST NIGHT IN AMERI- 
CA of Madame ANNA DE LAGRANGE and Signor FELIPPO MORELLI, first 
Earitone of the Grand Opera in Paris. : 

Also, first appearance since their return from Mexico, of Signori MARINI and RO- 
VE 


Signor LORINI will also appear. ‘ / 
First night (and only performance but one) of Rossini’s celebrated Opera, in two acte, of 
The Barber of Seville. 
Musical Director and Conductor....Sig. ARDITI. 
Doors open at7; to commence at 8 precisely. ; 
PRIcEs OF ADMIssion—Admission to a/l parts of the house, $1. Choice reserved seats 
| extra. 
$ SaLe or Tickets —The sale of reserved seats will commence on SATURDAY, May 5, 
at9 A. M, and continue daily until 6 P. M., and on MONDAY will be sold the dollar tick- 
ets and the remaining reserved seats. There will be two offices for the sale of tickets— 
one at NIBLO’S GARDEN, the other at WM. HALL & SONS, No. 239 Broadway. Tick- 
ets and Seats may likewise be obtained at the door on the evening of the performances. 
REGULATIONS FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF THE AUDIENCE.—Purchasers of $1 admis- 
sion tickets are entitled only to such seats as have not been secured during the day. Each 
rson will receive a check |aslong as any remain| at the entrance—and every seat in the 
foo being numbered, each person can occupy only the particular seat designated on the 
check given. 
ICE.—On WEDNESDAY, May 9, second and positively the last night of the BAR- 
BER OF SEVILLE. On THURSDAY. first appearance in America of the renowned 
Tenor, Signor RAFFAELE MIRATE. 





BRoavwayr THEATRE.............-.+..+... Miss Fanny Vining. 





BYrgsuets SERENADERS, 539 Broadway.—Monday Even’g. 
MAY 7th, and all the week, the Grand Fairy Opera of 2 
Cinderella; or, The Magic Glass Slipper. 
In 4 Acts with the most costly Scenery, Machinery, Dresses, &c., &c. ~ “* 
Preceding the Qpera, r 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 


wa FRIDAY EVENING, May ll, Benefit of R. BISHOP BUCKLEY, on which occasion 
he will appear in his great character of Pompey No. 1, in the musical farce of ** The Two Pom- 
peys.”” 

Time Altered.—Concert commences at 8o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents, 


GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. HENRY WOO 


D, ; 
GEO. CHRISTY, $ PFoPrietors. 








_'THose SuBsSCRIBERS who changed their places of residence on the first of 
May, will confer a favour by giving early notice at this office. 





Exchange at New York on London. 109% @ 1101,. 


__« TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1855. 








Retrospect and Expectation. 

There is not much comfort to be derived from poring over the files of 
English journals, brought by the steamer of the 14th ult. They are full 
of groanings and complaints. The almost exclusively defensive position 
of the Allies before Sebastopol puts the public out of humour ; nor is the 
course of Lord Palmerston in filling up the vacancies in his Administra- 
tion by any means calculated to reassure them. For “ All the Talents,” 
of whom the country was weary, he appears to bave substituted All the 
Titles ; for never surely was there so compact a corps of aristocrats jointly 
invested with official position. It has been wittily remarked that our po- 
pular Premier must have borrowed from Lady Palmerston one of her La- 
dyship’s lists of persons admissible within the charmed circle of Almacks’ 
Balle. Five and twenty men of title are balanced in it by a poor half 
dozen plain gentlemen, who occupy subordinate places. The worst of it 
is that when a word of remonstrance is here and there addressed to the 
“pet of the people,” it is solemnly announced that the well-born per- 
Sonages in question are the country’spicked men. Woe betide us, if they 
be! At the same time it is but fair to acknowledge that, if grumbling 
editors and discontented correspondents of the Times make a pother about 
the mismanagement of public affairs, the good people of the realm con- 

tive to exhibit a stolid indifference very marvellous, and contrasted 
strongly with their high state of excitement on many previous occasions, 
when their welfare was, in comparison, but slightly concerned. Never 
was Jobn Bull so slow to move. British prestige throughout the civilized 
world is to some extent at stake ; yet not a public meeting worth men- 
tion has been held. The peculiar apathy of the nation, whilst its in- 
terests and reputation are sacrificed by incompetence and presumption, 
isa phenomenon not easily explained. Perhaps there may be, some day, 
® more palpable agitation, when a new House of Commons is to be 
elected. We think it not improbable that whenever that event takes 
Place, a cry will be raised for the exclusion of Peers’ relatives from seats 
Smongst the People’s representatives. If this happen—and whether it 
result well or ill—it will be entirely owing to the greediness and infatu- 
ation of the oligarchs who monopolize the reins of power. A Lord 
for a civil appointment, and a veteran Peninsular General for a military 
one—thus they estimate the requirements and the fitness of men, who are 
to officiate with a thousand eyes upon them. There are bounds to human 
forbearance ; and whilst we ridicule the cant talk about a crisis and a 
revolution, as applied to Great Britain, we cannot but believe that the 
near-sighted aristocrats are paving the way for a curtailment of their ex- 
clusive privileges. 


When the steamer of the 14th ult. sailed, the expected visit of Louis 





nor can it be doubted that the papers by the coming steamer will be 
filled with details of {étes at Windsor, and shows in London and else- 
where. Moral reflections on the contrast afforded by the change in the 
fortunes of the Emperor have, it must be confessed, been done to death. 
The special anti-Chartist constable of 1848, and the Imperial ally of 
Queen Vietoria in 1855, could not but suggest to fine writers the hap- 
piest of antitheses, of which, to do them justice, they have largely 
availed themselves. For ourselves, we cannot attach much weight to 
these courtly pageants. After that internationally important, and in 
every sense sublime spectacle of the fleets and armies of hereditary foes 
going forth side by side, to battle against the modern Attila, we cannot 
work ourselves into enthusiasm about the new uniforms of the Emperor’s 
body-guardr, or even rave in anticipation over the fair Eagénie’s charme. 
We know moreover that this visit, though it be in some measure a 
triumph for the astute and successful Buonaparte, must be personally 
distasteful for many reasons to the lady hostess who has to do the ho? 
nours, at the bidding of political necessity. The nation may very well 
give a hearty welcome to the acknowledged ruler of its once formidable 
and dangerous neighbour, who has so far dealt honourably with it, 
and committed himself as it were to a league offensive and defen- 
sive with us. Notwithstanding all the sneers of the American press, 
there is nothing incompatible between the greeting awarded to the 
Louis Napoleon of to-day as the firm and approved ally of England, 
and the hearty condemnation passed upon him when his dealings with 
bis own country were matters that solely concerned him and it. 
In respect at least to that portion of the New York press, which has made 
particularly merry over their London brethren’s abuse of Louis Napoleon 
at the period of the coup d’état, and their hearty welcome now extended 
to him, we have a suggestion to make. If they desire to know the differ- 
ent estimate that circumstances may warrant journalists in placing upon 
the same individual, let them consult their own files, and mark the con- 
trast between what they said of the Chief Magistrate of this city, six 
months ago, and the terms in which they now speak of him from 
day today. Was ever man more vilified than Mr. Fernando Wood, 
previously to his election? Was ever a municipal officer more honoured 
than Mayor Wood has been of late? The man is the same. Circum- 
stances have compelled and justified the change of language. English- 
men have not been hailing Louis Napoleon on their own soil as the guar- 
dian of French liberties, but as an efficient and most desirable ally. 





News. 

Since the above was written, the Collins’ steamer, .4t/antic, with Li- 
verpool news to the 23d ult., has made her appearance. Going to press 
atan early hour on Friday afternoon, we cannot make room for many 
particulars; but the items are of great importance, as we glean them 
from the extras of our daily contemporaries, ere our package of news- 
papers comes to hand. 

The great bombardment of Sebastopol was commenced in earnest on 
the 9th ult., five hundred guns from the various batteries being at once 
prought into play, and kept playing continuously. Up to the 17th, that 
is to say, after eight days’ firing, an assault had not been deemed practica- 
ble. Itis needless to add that the most intense anxiety will be felt as to 
the result of this attempt. 

No reader of the .4/bion will be in the least degree surprised to learn 
that the farce of the Vienna Conference has come to an abrupt end. 
Russia refuses assent to the ridiculous proposals made to her ; and Lord 
John Russell and Monsieur Drouyu de l’Huys have left the Austrian 
capital in despair. Who also can be astonished to find the fitting corol- 
lary, conveyed in this brief paragraph—* there are strong indications 
that Austria will refase to act against Russia.’’ It almost passes belief 
that men professing the trade of diplomacy should have looked for any 
other conclusion ; or that any government, such as ours, should have 
succeeded in palming off upon the people its impression, real or simu- 
lated, to the contrary. 

The Emperor and the Empress of the French had been passing their 
promised week of festivity in England. All had gone off with brilliant 
effect ; though it strikes us that the peals of joyous bells in the metropo- 
lis will have found an inappropriate echo, in the death-knells boomed 
forth by the cannon of Sebastopol. 

The new loan, of sixteen millions sterling, has all been taken by the 
Rothschilds on favourable terms ; but war-taxes are spoken of, the in- 
crease to be on incomes and stamps, tea, coffee, sugar, and spirits. When 
the pressure begins in enhanced prices, the national voice will be heard 
Consols meantime have dropped down to 89}. 





British North America. 

The Colonial papers do not lack interest. Questions of deep moment 
are perpetually coming up, or being up, are kept before the public. Thus 
the future seat of the Canadian Government is stillin abeyance, the last 
move in regard to it being one that unsettles it more than ever. A vote 
has been carried through the Legislative Council by a majority of 
14 to 8, recommending that a fixed and permanent capital should be 
determined upon, and that his Excellency the Governor General should 
make the selection. We have yet to hear what the House of Assembly 
has to say.—The “ Corruption Committee,’’ as it was called, empowered to 
investigate certain charges against Mr. Hincks and his late colleagues, 
involving pecuniary matters, has reported the charges groundless. 
At the same time we must observe that some of the papers before us are 
still unwilling to exonerate the late Premier from imputations thrown 
out against him in reference to certain Toronto debentures, on which we 
need not dwell.—The Canadian Liquor Law has been quietly shelved, by 
a decision that inasmuch as it affected the Provincial revenue, it ought to 
have originated in Committee, which it did not. It is not expected that 
during the present session any attempt to revive it will be made. New 
Brunswick, on the other hand, has a pretty stringent Temperance Law 
enacted, which is to come into operation on the lst January next.— 
Whilst the Ministry at Quebec are debating as to the propriety of grant- 
ing the required loan of £900,000 to the Grand Trunk Railway Company, 
the labouring men on the works in the neighbourhood of Montreal have 
taken the opportunity of striking for higher wages, and have manifested 
a riotous disposition. They may work or not, at their own free will ; but 
we are glad to learn that the Provincial authorities will take strong mea- 
sures to prevent outrage, intimidation, or coercion. 

Amongst the minor occurrences of the week, we have to notice the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence at Montreal, on Saturday last--the launch at To- 
ronto of the first ship there built for crossing the Atlantic—and the promul- 
gation of Mr. Secretary Guthrie's official dogma that the greater does not 
cover the less, The Reciprocity Treaty admits to this country, free of 
duty, the cow, “ horns, hoofs, hide, meat and tallow, in whole or in part, 
Gead or alive, fresh, salted or smoked, as well as cheese and butter.” 
When it comes to the question of milk, Mr. Guthrie steps in and claims 
20 per cent.—We notice also the marks of attention properly bestowed. 
at St. John’s, N. F., upon Capt. Duchesne, of the French merchant steamer 
Vesta, whose admirable conduct when he came into fatal collision with 
the Arctic will be in the recollection of many.—Col. Plomer Young, hav- 
ing been recalled home from the command of the troops in Western Can- 
ada, bas been highly complimented in a General Order from Head Quar- 








ters, and his departure has drawn forth regrets and good wishes from 
sundry of the leading journals. The Colonel specially earned the regards 
of the Colonists by his conduct in 1838. 

Oar friends may soon expect now, it seems, to hear from the Colonial 
Minister, who, having been on a sort of fool’s errand to Vienna, is repor- 
ted to be on bis way back to Downing street. Mr. Ball, the new Under 


Secretary, is said to be quite unprejudiced—because quite uninformed— 
on the affairs of his department. 





The Unfortunate Englishmen. 

A divided allegiance is proverbially a trouble to those who profess it ; 
and a somewhat amusing illustration of the fact may be found on another 
page, in the shape of a correspondence that recently took place in Phila- 
delphia, between Mr. Mathew who there officially represents Great Britain , 
and Mr. Smethurst who, in the same city of fraternal affection, is President 
of an association of the cousias-german of St.George. A careful reading of 
the letters that passed will afford some entertainment ; for the public is apt 
to smack its lips over personal controversy. It will show also, we think 
beyond a doubt, that her Britannic Majesty’s Consul has the best of the 
argument, 

Now do nct let any one run away with the idea that we are about to 
protest against those of our countrymen, who—whether from motives of 
private interest or political preference—cut adrift from their native land, 
and adopt one that offers a freer scope than their own, for enterprise of 
every sort. Nominally, our government gainsays the right to do so; 
practically, it admits that right ; nor do we believe that the right is de- 
nied by unprejudiced men of plain understanding. Neither is it for us to 
unravel the mystery of men taking up with a new love, and still holding 
on to the old. What we do marvel at is, that these citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania should meet together for the express purpose of doing honour to 
the land of their birth or their ancestry, and yet be squeamish about toast- 
ing the Sovereign who is indisputably recognised at its head. The case 
would be different if they provided any substitute, if they went back to 
the days of the Commonwealth, or hailed a future President. We can un- 
derstand the feelings of many associated Irishmen in this country, who 
honestly damn the Queen, Lords, and Commons of the United Kingdom. 
They have some show of reason for it. They have tenacious memories, 
and fertile imaginations. They look upon Mr. Smith O’Brien as a Brian 
Boroibme redivivus, and not unnaturally drink deep to the coming man, 
So with certain Frenchmen here amongst us. They, if we mistake not, 
have an eye to the past and to the future. They have their Robespierres 
in waiting. But for these Philadelphians, who compromise their Ameri- 
canism by an Anglican festival on St. George’s Day, and their British 
origin by ignoring the Queen of the land that they love, whom their Pre- 
sident so highly esteems—we can but say of them, with all due commis- 
seration, that they are truly unfortunate Englishmen. 

The manner in which their President begs the question, whilst replying 
to Mr. Mathew’s enquiry, is quite in keeping with this anomalous posi- 
tion of the St. George’s Society of Philadelphia. In his “ candid reply,” 
Mr. Smethurst speaks of “ placing in the first honour the incumbent ofa 
foreign throne.’ Mr. Mathew’s original objection was to the omission, 
and not to the order of the toast. Let it be noticed also, that, the deli- 
cate susceptibilities of the State of Pennsylvania are neatly disposed-of, 
by the Consul’s hint that the careful ordering of this matter is an inno- 
vation of recent date. But we beg pardon for dwelling upon what will 
be obvious to the reader ; and have only to point the moral. When gen- 
tlemen occupy a “ peculiar position,” they should refrain from entering 
upon controversy. Mr. Smethurst might with perfect propriety have de- 
clined to answer the query proposed to him. Asit is, we doubt whether 
either St. George or St. Jonathan will be anxious to enrol bim in his list. 





Moro Castle not yet taken. 

The lovers of peace may be gratified at finding by recent accounts, that 
the Spanish flag still floats over the forts of Havana. Nay, further: not- 
withstanding the ugly threats put forward by the Washington Union— 
the connection of which paper with the government at Washington is the 
great upsolved enigma of the day—-Commodore McCauley and General 
Concha appear to be on friendly terms. It is to be hoped that the Cap- 
tain General’s hospitalities, extended to the naval officer in question, 
will not be a prelude to hostilities between the countries that they re- 
spectively serve. In the meantime the mysterious Union aforesaid might 
vouchsafe to enlighten the world on one point. It has said demi-semi-of- 
ficially, that the Commodore has not proceeded to Cuba “ with a lexi- 
cographer (the author of a lexicon or dictionary— Webster,) in his hand 
to enter into philological disquisitions (usually applied to a written trea- 
tise— Webster,) with Spanish officers, bat to” tell them that they must 
not under any pretext make any enquiries of vessels “ right fully bearing ” 
the American flag. Unfortunately, neither Webster nor the Union lays 
down any method, philological or otherwise, of ascertaining the right 
when it is doubted. 





Quasi-peaceful Expeditions. 

Colonel Kinney and Mr. Fabens—poor, ill-treated, mild-intentioned 
gentlemen as they are—have both been arrested for violation of the 
Neutrality Laws of the United States, in compassing a quiet little excur- 
sion to Nicaragua. According to their own account, their swords and 
muskets were to be beaten into plough-shares, Signor Marcoleta, the 
Nicaraguan Minister, presumes directly the reverse. The case will, it is 
believed, be speedly brought to issue in a Court of Law. The Colonel 
seems to have had no difficulty in procuring bail, hlmself in $10,000, and 
two sureties in $20,000 each. The Consular Agent, who has the credit 
of having instigated the bombardment of Greytown, succeeded also im 
so doing. 





A Controversy ending in a “Card.” 

Archbishop Hughes and Mr. Senator Brooks of this city have been re- 
cently figuring in print, and mutually accusing each other, in sundry long 
communications, of falsehood and misrepresentation. The dispute arose 
from an assertion of the latter that an immense amount of Roman Catho- 
lic Church property was held in fee simple by the former. We cannot 
follow their voluminous and plain-spoken correspondence; but we may 
remark that the unprejudiced lookers-on have within two or three days 
awarded the palm of victory to the Senator. Thereupon—and this is 
the curious part of it—the Archbishop puts forward a “card,” and in- 
vites the American public to withhold its judgment, during a period of 
ten days or a fortnight. After that, he promises to demolish Mr. Brooks, 
with which promise, by the way, bis grace led off. 





New York Contribution to the Patriotic Fund. 

On the 13th of January last, there appeared in the Albion a copy of 
letter addressed by the Hon. Secretary of the Patriotic Fund, to the 
Treasurer of the N. Y. subscribers, acknowledging the receipt of £1,600. 
A late arrival brought the subjoined communication from the same 
source, in reference to the final balance, which it will be observed brings 
up the whole amount to £1,728, 

Royal Commission of the Patriotic Fund, )} 
Great George-St., Westminster, 5th March, 1855. { 

Sir,—I have the pleasure to acquaint you of the safe arrival of your letter of 

the 20th ultimo, enclosing a Bill of Exchange for £128 &s., a receipt for which 


is annexed ; and I am directed to request that you wiil accept yourself, an 
convey to all those who have been instrumental in raising the contribution, 
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pest thanks of the Royal Commissioners for your and their exertions; and I 
am further to — that will be good enough to assure the subscribers 
that their benevolence and kind feeling are ~~ aqguenset: 

With many thanks for your trouble in remitting the subscription, and for the 
warm expressions of a in the causes and course of the War, which ac- 
sompanied it, I have onour to be, &c., 

(Signed) GARDINER FISHBOURNE, | 

Joseen Srvarr, Esq. Capt. R. N., Hon'y Sec’y- 





PAusic. 


“fi, TrovaTore” at THE ACADEMY.—Monday last was a dies non at this 
establishment ; for, in consequence of the indisposition of Signora Steffanone, 
the doors were closed, and the expectant world of fashion was compelled to 
postpone until Wednesday its curiosity as to Verdi’s new Opera. Most ample 
then were the amends, since never in New York was a new work more superbly 
put upon the stage, and never did costly preparations and assiduous rehears- 
ing meet with more brilliant, more unqualified, and more deserved success. 
*“ Il Trovatore” is a decided hit. The splendour with which it was mounted 
was the theme of universal comment. The costaming was rich and appro- 
priate ; the accessorial groupings were tasteful in a high degree; and once 
more the practised hand of Allegri, the scene-painter, has won him the meed 
of public admiration, and contributed in no small degree to give éclat to this 
novelty. Three of his scenes here given are of rare quality, and are rarely sur- 
passed anywhere. We allude tothe opening moonlight view of the exterior of 
& palace, lighted up—the camp of a gipsy-tribe on a rocky eminence by day- 
light—and the interior of a gloomy vaulted dungeon. Whilst he always pro- 
duces that spectacular effect which is a sine qué non, Signor Allegri shows the 
feeling of an artist in eschewing that tendency to exaggeration and tawdri- 
ness, which is so common in theatrical decorations. But we must hurry for- 
ward. 

It is not our purpose to describe the plot of ‘ Trovatore.” Indeed it would 
puzzle us, as no doubt it would puzzle Signor Cammarano the librettist (not 
Scribe as some of the daily papers have it) to condense it, and make a readable 
and reasonable abstract of it. Besides, it is but a short time ago that this paper 
contained a full and clever description of the Opera and its first Parisian re- 
presentation, under the title of “ A lively bit of Criticism,” translated from the 
French of Fiorentino, the piquant Parisian feuilletoniste. Our readers are re- 
ferred to the Albion of February 3, No. 5 of the present volume, for further 
particulars. Changing merely the names of the performers (of whose perso- 
nal merits more anon), that article suits Wednesday’s representation at the 
Academy fully as well as it, no doubt, suited the meridian of Paris. One 
thing, however, we must not overlook, because it is something that New York- 
ers and the Management of the Academy may justly boast of ; and that is, the 

production of this “ the last and greatest” of the great Verdi's works, anterior 
to its production in London, or at least before we are advised of the fict. This 
Is indeed something to be proud of, and speaks volumes for the enterprise and 
energy of the Directors. 

The readers of the Albion are tolerably familiar with our general opinion of 
Verdi’s productions. Verdi is the composer of the day—the interpreter of 
Young Italy’s music—simply for want of a better. Mercadante is too elabo- 
rate and artistic ; Ricci has no striking effects, and consequently no popu- 
larity ; Verdi is the man for the people. He ruins voices for highly strained 
points ; and in a narration of murder and infanticide he adapts such a recital 
of a fearful deed at this: “‘ when I think of my mother whom they burnt, and my 
child whom /burnt,when I see the flame sparklingand hear the flesh frying, &c.,”’ 
toa melody and movement, which we shall soon hear in ball-rooms and on mili- 
tary parades !—We do not hold the “ Trovatore” equal to “ Rigoletto,” despite 
the much-abused ‘‘ home-scoring” of the latter. In horrors of plot, innight-mare 
improbabilities, in murders, duels, throat-cuttings, tortures, blasphemies, and 
horrors generally, it beats Rigoletto, notwithstanding the great sack-scene of 
the latter. With (we think) only one exception, the scenes are all at night, and 
after various degrees of moonlight and comparative darkness, the fourth act, by 
way of change, opens with Notte oscurissima. Had the performance taken 
place one evening sooner, the eclipse of Tuesday night might have been brought 
in with good effect. , 

With all this, however, the Opera contains some clever aad original writing. 
The first scene, in which Ferrando (Rocco) relates the story which is the mo- 
tivo of the plot (such as it is), is well written and was well rendered. It is 
nearly all that Rocco has to do of importance in the Opera, and he acq uitted 
himself better than ever before. The trio finale of this act between the Count 
di Luna, (®ignor Amodio) Leonora (Steffanone), and Maurico, the Trouba- 
dour (Brignoli), is brilliant and effective, and was admirably given. It is how- 
ever, in form and construction, simply a repetition of what the composer had 
previously done in Ernani. 

The second act opens with a most picturesque Gipsy scene, wherein we learn, 
for the first time, that Gipsies are professional blacksmiths. Here the anvils 
were introduced and deservedly encored. This must have been out of due re- 
spect for the dignity of labour; at least we can suggest no other reason for 
putting the anvils to double work. This, and the story told by the Gipsy 
Azucena (Vestvali) to Maurico, ferm the observable points in this scene. The 
finale of this act is clever and taking, and deserved the applause it met ; still 
we would have liked it better, had we not heard the Rigoletto quartette, so 
short a time before. 

The third act is the weakest of the Opera. The soldier’s chorus and march, 
Squilli, echeggi la tromba guerriera, may be popular, but it struck us as simply 
common-place and vulgar. There is a clever duo for 'Cenor and Soprano in 
this act which pleased us exceedingly, though strange to say, it received but 
little applause. The concluding portion of it, without accompaniment, some- 
what resembles the old English glee style, but its delicate construction was 
very little appreciated on Wednesday. The aria finale for Tenor is lively and 
energetic, considerably too much so for that gentleman’s situation. 

Musically speaking, the fourth act is the best. The construction of the Mi- 
serere, interrupted by Maurico’s romanza, Leonora’s sighing strains, and the 
tolling of the bell at intervals, is sufficient to redeem any Opera. It is a beau- 

tiful and artistic yet simple blending of resources, producing the most impres- 
sive effects. An excellent duo in this act is also noticeable. Thére is no 
finale ; but Azucena dies with the words Sei vendicata, o madre! upon her 
lips. We wondered fora long time why Verdi should have omitted the finale, 
but @ pert and pretty Miss at our side suggested that Verdi would have had 
nobody left to sing it, as all the people were killed. We admitted the correct- 
ness of the remark. 

The Orchestra was good, and under most admirable control ; never half 
as prompt and effective before, on a first night. The same may be said of the 
Chorusses.--Signor Amodio, the new Baritone, one of Strakosch’s importa- 
tions, created a most favourable impression. His figure, being rather short 
and rotund, is somewhat against him ; but his voice is rich, round, full, and 
well-cultivated. His lower notes are especially good ; and his singing beto- 
kens more the peculiarities of the French, than of the Italian style.—Brignoli 
sang well and with much energy ; indeed it seemed to us as if he were deter- 
mined to do his utmost, and over-exerted himself somewhat in consequence. 
His romanza in the last act was exquisitely sung. A little more mental ease 
throughout the ré/e will make him perfect.—With the ladies, Steffanone and 
Vestvali, we were less pleased. The former, we presume, had not quite reco- 
vered from her illness, and was often faulty and always uneven in her vocalisa- 
tion. The latter acted the gipsy astonishingly well ; Celeste was never better 
in the best of such parts. We were surprised at her dramatic powers ; and 
equally surprised at her false intonations, bad phrasing, and indifferent sing- 
ing. She has yet to learn a great deal, and unlearn more, before she can as- 
sume the rank as a vocalist which her friends claim for her. 





ITALIAN Orgra, No. 2.—A most inviting programme for a new season at 
Niblo’s has been extensively advertised, though we have no space for doing 
more than calling attention to the fact, and for expressing our regret that in 
this city, which cannot support two companies, the last comers should have 


appointed their performances for the three evenings of the week, already pre- 
engaged. 





Brama. 
If you know any one who wants to purchase a charming young Elephant, let 
me recommend the “‘ Moonlight Princess” to his notice. She is without ex- 
ception the most fascinating creature I have met forsometime. She has only 





just arrived from the East Indies, and is comparatively uneducated. I cannot | 
conceive a more interesting occupation than directing her virgin mind. She | 
has the proper physique for the stage, and would, I am sure, win histrionic 
laurels. Therefore if you want an Elephant, buy the “ Moonlight Princess,” 
now offered for sale in Philadelphia. I would have her myself if I could keep 
her on the second floor. 

And now for Mr. Forrest. This eminent tragedian has recently played in a red 
toga, disguised as Coriolanus, and has achieved a weil-merited failure. If you can 
imagine that the hero of Corioli was a dull, phlegmatic, slow-tongued boor, you | 
will be able to appreciate Mr. Forrest’s conception of the character ;~—not oth- 
erwise. Itis fifteen years since Mr. Forrest attempted this character. I ap- 
preciate his unwillingness to make it one of his parts. It isa sufficient admis- 
sion that he cannot understand the character, and that he would not attempt 
it under ordinary circumstances. At present he is peculiarly situated. All 
his “‘ great” impersonations have been torn to pieces by relentless criticism. 
The ardour of his admirers has been pumped on, and it has in consequence 
cooled in a remarkable manner. People ask themselves is that good? before 
they applaud, and the question produces silence. All the applause (very lit- 
tle) came from the upper circle on Monday night. I cannot say a good word 
for the performance, and I will not, under present circumstances, say more. 

The tragedy, which has been repeated several times, has been cut in a most 
remarkable manner. It is now merely a spectacle piece. As such it presents 
some opportunities for display. Processions march and countermarch across 
the stage on every possible opportunity. In one of these Cortolanus is drawn 
to the capitol in a triumphal car by the greasy citizens. Imagine the fiery pa- 
trician submitting to this kind of exhibition, when even in the Senate he will 
not hear his merits discussed! In addition to the processions there are two or 
three skirmishes between the Volscian and Roman troops, in which the T. P. 
Cooke sword does immense execution. The Roman exercise for this weapon 
I find consisted of two up, one down, and one on the tin shield. The effect is 
terrible--particularly on the tympanum. In the last scene the body of the hero 
is placed on the Funeral pyre, priests and vestals chanting a dirge. Fire is 
applied, and the body of Coriolanus is enveloped in flames. Simultaneously a 
strange fowl bearing some resemblance to the split Eagle of Austria, rises from 
the pyre and staggers to the wings. ‘ The Phenix” cried one bystander ; 
** the Devil!’ exclaimed another ! 

Some of the scenery is very good, but its effect is marred by insufficient de- 
tail. All the “ wings” are inappropriate, and even the newly painted “ flats’ 
are too small; they have to be eked out on each side with other scenes. The 
costumes are moderately correct, but those rude Latins might be made more 
picturesque. 

In casting my eye over the play-bill to find some solitary exception to the 
general mediocity of the actors, I alight on Mr. W. Davidge. This gentieman, 
in the humble part of 1st Citizen, understood and sustained it with marked 
ability. A word about the music ; was that popular and inspiring march ‘“ See 
the Conquering Hero Comes,” known to the early Romans? I had no idea it 
was composed 300 years before the Christian era. 

Mr. Wallack has successfully produced a little Comedy in three acts called 
‘* Elopements in High Life.” It is from the pen of Mr. Robert Sullivan, and was 
played some seasons ago at the Haymarket Theatre, London. The plot is very 
much involved, and rather of a farcical character at that. The hero Mr. Tra- 
vers (Lester) resolves to marry a fortune, having lost bis own, which had been 
placed in the hands of one Lovelock for adjustment. This Lovelock dies and 
leaves the affair in the hands of his widow. Mrs. Lovelock (Mrs. Hoey) the 
lady referred to, falls in love with Travers, but the latter, although an admirer 

of her charms, remembers a little too keenly the loss of his fortune through her 
husband. Travers aspires to the hand of Sybilla, and of another lady, both of 
whom have lovers. A great confusion ensues, increased by the wire pulling of 
Mrs. Lovelock, who is determined to have Travers for herself. She is toomuch 
for the gentleman, beats him on every point, and succeeds in the end. The 
title is founded on the attempted elopement of some of the young ladies. This 
is as much of the plot as I have been able to extract. 

The comedy is not brilliantly written, nor does it display any great command 

of character. Quickness of action, and a quasi respectability of tone are the 
only recommendations I could discover. It is well adapted for Mr. Wallack’s 
sterling company, and was successful. The performence throughout was very 
excellent, particularly of the characters sustained by Mesdames Hoey and Ste- 
vens, and Messrs Brougham and Stewart. 
The stranger who has studied the history of New Amsterdam, from the time 
of fiery little Peter Stuyvesant down to the advent of Hiram Anderson, the re- 
nowned fabricator, needs scarcely be reminded that there is an important tho- 
roughfare known by the cool and picturesque name of the Bowery. Half the 
life of the city flows through this great artery ;—and it is the better half too : 
the muscle, the nerve, the pluck, that make Americans what they are. I sup- 
pose some of these qualities may be found “up town,” where translated into 
broadcloth they become virtues. But here we have the native article, like vir- 
gin gold, unwashed ; perhaps a little rough and repulsive sometimes, but ster- 
ling to the core. 

The Bowery fairly winks with flaunting shop windows, and illuminated 
apple stalls. It has a spreeish look about it—a kind of devil-may-care swagger 
which certainly never came from Plymouth Rock. I can imagine a man get- 
ting very jolly in such a neighbourhood, and on a very small sum too. I rushed 
into dissipation myself, and it cost sixpence ;—a paper of tobacco which I 
couldn’t chew, and a measure of pea-nuts which I could not eat. The pea-nut 
appears to be indigenous to the Bowery, and does not I imagine flourish in any 
other locality. In appearance it resembles an attenuated kidney-bean of an- 
tique and worm -eaten exterior. The husk is easily removed, and then a ker- 
nel—oily as a pine knot--is discovered. The pea-nut, like the olive, demands 
an acquired taste. I suppose it is very fine, for those who ate it seemed to en- 
joy it hugely. To my dull palate however the flavour was more lampish than 
epicurean. A Russian I should imagine would go into ecstacies with the 
Arachis Hypogaa (which is the hard name for pea-nut), and to this circum- 
stance I trace any pro-Russian sympathy that may have been manifested in 
some American quarters. 

You will be anxious to know why | purchased tobacco and pea-nuts. I will 
tell you. Because I was en route for Rome, and wished to do as the Romans 
did. In other words, I was devotedly bound for the Bowery Theatre, and had 
heard that there would be an explosion of popular indignation if any gentle- 
man who “ washed his face and kept his teeth clean” did not conform to the 
common appetite. Provisioned for a siege I ascended the steps of a huge 
whitewashed temple, over the portico of which were suspended three cartoons 
in a painfully early school of art. Having reached the box office I presented 
@ good dollar bill, which was immediately returned to me as bad. I then ex- 
perimented with a Jersey bill which may have been worth something in the 
Bowery (never having tried it there before). My old friend was accepted, and 
I passed into the Theatre. Well! I am afraid to tell you how many people 
were present—1 don’t know the capacity of the Theatre, and must be guarded 
in what I say--but I should think all the other dramatic establishments of New 
York might be emptied into it without inconvenience. 1 took my seat mo- 
destly in a retired corner of the Boxes, but not without attracting the attention 
of a policeman who applauded in a most delirious manner by beating a cane 
against the pannel of the Box. Such an unexpected recognition from the 
force affected me. I bowed to the worthy gentleman profoundly. Presently 
another policeman observed me from the topmost Gallery, and indulged in a 
similar uproarious mark of respect. Little incidents of this gratifying charac- 
ter occurred constantly through the evening. 

The pit of the Bowery Theatre seemed to me about the size of Salisbury 
Plain. It was densely crowded with men and boys—the latter preponderat. 
ing. Atleast a third were in their shirt sleeves, and had evidently dropped 
in for a shilling’s worth of enjoyment, after a hard day’s labour. That they 
took the full shilling’s worth I do not doubt, for a more happy contented set of 
faces I have seldom gazed on. Pea-nuts and play-bills were devoured with 
equal avidity,—and some tobacco. The boxes were crowded also, and a better 
collection of pretty faces and bright eyes could not easily be found. I suppose 
some of the most marvellous little bonnets the world has ever produced were 
in the house, that night. On every side was a perfect Eden of artificial flow- 
ers, and such aggravating scraps of ribkons, and morsels of plaited straw, and 
such a tormenting thriftiness of neck covering! It was really dreadful. I only 
went to see “‘ Seven Temptations” and I saw a hundred at least. 





the play bills as a moral tale of enchantment. It is evidently a dramatic ver_ 
sion of one of Sue’s novels. The Father of Mischief (mysteriously alladed to 
in the bill as King of H-1l) has his eye on two young damsels who have insulted 
him by remaining pertinaciously virtuous. He tempts them with Pride, Envy, 
Idleness, Rage, Avarice, Love, and Luxury. These are the ordeal through which 
they pass ; sufficiently exciting yet unusually imaginative. The situations are 
effective, and the many transitions managed with tact. I have not the time to 
refer at length to the caste. It must suffice that it was, with some trifling ex- 
ception, good. The scenery also is quite respectable, and has been prepared 
expressly for this drama. 
Not a word, not an idea was lost on the audience, and this in spite of a piece 
which appealed directly to their imagination and not to their experience. The 
applause was always discriminating and hearty. The best efforts were best 
received. There was no appreciation for the tomfoolery of the stage; as an 
evidence of which fact I may mention that a grand combat of six, in which 
some fancy cuts under the leg, over the back, &c., are introduced, was a dead 
failure. The audience was an intelligent one, and naturally critical. I have 
visited the minor theatres of London and Paris, but have seen in neither Ca- 
pital an audience that impressed me more favourably than that at the Bowery. 
In the enthusiasm of the moment I essayed the pea-nuts, but failed. Des- 
perate with satisfaction, I tried the tobacco. It did my business. 

ALVA. 
The man at the corner has explained to me that the policemen were not, 
after all, in ecstasies at my arrival. What I mistook for applause, was merely 
intended as a suggestion to the audience to keep quiet. Sic transit gloria 
mundi. — 
We observe that Mr. Hackett has rented the Metropolitan Theatre, and is form. 
ing a general company. The ballet, for the moment, appears to be his object. 





Obituary. 


Rosert Wau.ace, Esq.—Robert Wallace, late of Kelly (whose death has 
been already recorded in the Albion ) died at Seafield Cottage, at the patri- 
archal age of 82 years. Mr. Wallace was the first member for Greenock in 
the reformed Parliament, and it was ample evidence of the satisfaction of bis 
constituents with his services that they returned him at four successive 
elections free of expense, and all but unanimously. He entered Parlia- 
ment in 1833, and quitted it, after 13 years faithful and laborious servi- 
tude, in 1845. He distinguished himself from the outset in attempting 
to break down the monopoly of the Ministers of the Crown, who had hi- 
therto reserved to themselves the privilege of introducing public meas- 
ures into Parliament. It was Mr. Wallace’s labours in connexion with 
the reform of Post-office abuses, however, and in preeney penny post- 
age, which especially entitle him to notice. He laboured long and assi- 
duously in this cause, and it was while doing so that Mr. R. Hill stepped 
in with his scheme of penny postage. That gentleman frankly admitted 
that it was Mr. Wallace’s exposures that led him to take up the subject 
at all, and that it was his indomitable and persevering energy in and out 
of Parliament which obtained the inestimable measure of penny postage 
to the'’country. His quitting Parliament in 1845 was the result of certain 
reverses of fortune. A public testimonial realised between three and 
four thousand pounds, which sum was invested in the purchase of an an- 
nuity of about £500 a year. 


Navy. 

The Duke of Wellington, the flag-ship of the Baltic squadron, was 
run into by an American merchant-ship during a dark night, on the pas- 
sage from Spithead te the Downs. No blame attached to the officer of 
the watch ; but the damage was sufficient to cause the return of the flag- 
ship to Portsmouth. Admiral Dundas shifted his flag to the Wile, 91, 
Capt. Mundy.—The Admiralty has invited officers from the mercantile 
marine to enter the Navy as Acting Second Masters. 


AppornTMENTS.—Commrs.: J. Borlase has been promoted to the rank of 
captain, and is to continue in command of the Melampus ; V. G. Hick- 
ley to the Childers; W. H. Haswell to the Plumper.—Lieut.: F. J. 
Campbell, from the Powerful, to the Exmouth ; Lord F, N. Conyngham, 
from the Blenheim, to the Powerful ; 8. T. Dickens, from the Waterloo, 
to the Basilisky E. Wylde, from the Transport Service to Greenwich 
Hospital ; My BR. Pechell, to the Eamouth, for service in the Lark tender : 
W. F. Johnson to the Orion.—Chaplains: The Rev. G L. Bell, B.A., 
from the Trafalgar, to the Conway flagship ; the Rev. W. W. Garrett, 
to the Pylades; Rev. J. Cawston, to the Centaur.—Paymaster: J. H. 
Jackson to the Childers. 


Royat Marines.—See. Lt. Cuffe, to be First Lt., v. Sangster, cashiered. 





Aru. 


The Earl of Carlisle, with the sanction of the General Commanding-in- 
Chief, has been pleased to make the following appointments: Capt. the 
Hon. L. Agar Ellis, Kilkenny Fusiliers, to be aide de-camp; Capt. Vis- 
count Ennismore, Scots Fusilier Guards ; and Cornet A. F. Wentworth 
Gore, 7th Hussars, to be extra aides-de-camp.—Orders have been re- 
ceived at Woolwich to fitout, with all dispatch, twelve 9-pounder field 
batteries and two 12-pounder field batteries, for immediate service. 


War-Orrice, Aprit 13.—4th Regt of Drag Gds; Cor Price to be Riding 
Master. 7th Lt Drags; Capt Borton, from 4th Ft, to be Paymaster, v Cubitt, 
app to a Prov Depot Batt. 7th Regt of Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ensigns Plummer, 

hurston, and Traherne. 18th Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ensigns Theobald, Cun- 
ningham, and Faircloth. 21st Ft; Ens8 Fox to be Lt, w-p. 23d Ft; Ens Wil- 
liamson to be Lt, w-p. 28th Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ensigns Angelo, and Adams. 
42d Ft; Ens Green to be Lt, w-p. 43d Ft; Ens Berners to be Lt, b-p, v Hon L 
Milles, pro; A Close, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Berners. 45th Ft; J Kingsley, 
Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Blair, pro. 48th Ft; Ens Wilkinson, from Suffolk Mil, 
to be Ens, w-p. 57th Ft; Ens Traggett, from 2d Rl Sarrey Mil, to be Ens, w-p. 
68th Ft; Lt Edwards to be Capt, b-p, v Vaughan, whose pro b-p has been can- 
celled. 77th Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ensigns Lefeuvre, and Skene. 86th Ft; R 
Gould, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Ord, pro. 90th Ft; H Treacher, Gent, to be 
Ens, b-p. 97th Ft; Ens Hamilton, from 10th Ft, to be Lt, w-p. 1st West In- 
dia Regt; Lt Clark to be Captain, w-p, v Stokes, deceased. To be Lts w-p: En- 
signs Sykes, v Clark; Ens Johnston, v Sykes, whose pro has been cancelled. 

Brevet.—Maj-Gen Bentinck to have the local rank of Lt-Gen in Turkey. 

Srarr.—To be oy of Provl Depot Batt; Paymaster Cubitt, from 
Tth Lt Drags, J Strike, Esq. 


UnatTAcHEeD.—Lt Sutton, from Rl Horse Gds, to be Capt w-p. 


War-Orrice, AprIL 10.—RI Regt of Horse Gds; Reg] Corp-Maj Hayward to 
be Cornet w-p. 2d Drag Gds; Lt King, from lst W I Regt, to be Paymaster, v 
Head, who ret upon h-p. 4th Drag Gds; T Gillespie, Gent, to be Cor w-p, v 
Hon M Deane, pro. 13th Lt Drags; Cor Gratrex, from Ist Drags, to be Cornet 
w-p. 17th Lt Drags; Cor Lowe to be Lt b-p, v Leith, pro. Ist Regt Ft; to be 
Ensigns w-p: J Thomas, Gent, v Willis, pro, and T Townsend, Gent, v Hassell, 

ro. 3d Ft; R Sleeman, Gent, to béEns w-p, v Macreight, pro in 17th Ft. 4th 

t; W Fagan, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Morgan, proin 97th Ft. 6th Ft; to be 
Ensigns w-p:, J Segrave Gent, vice Hackett, appointed to 23d Ft, and 
G Haunt, Gent, v Clerk, appointed to Rifle Brigade. lth Ft; Lieutenant 
M‘Causland, from 74th Ft, to be Lieutenant, vice Swift, hg oe to 92d Ft. 
12th Ft; D Protheroe, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Travers, pro in 17th Ft. 16th Ft; 
to be Ensigns w-p: R Healy, Gent, v Rainsford, pro in the 9th Ft; W Wolse- 
ley, Gent, v Constable, pro in 4th Ft. 20th Ft; vt-Lt-Col Waugh, from h-p 
Unatt, to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Crespigny, whoex. 25th Ft; Capt Pretyman, 
from 74th Ft, to be Capt, v Bvt-Lt-Col iim ett, who ex. 30th Ft; Lt Connell, 
from Ist W 1 Regt, to be Lt w-p. 36th Ft; W Hill, Gent, to be Ens w-p, ¥ 
Hill, pro in lst Ft. 39th Ft; Maj Tinley to be Lt.Col w-p; Ens Arbuckle, from 
2d W I Regt, to be Lt w-p. 40th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: R Armstrong, Gent, 
v Bryant, pro in 18th Ft; G Hobbs, Gent, v Burke, pro in 18th Ft; F Osborne, 
Gent, v Brooke, pro. 43d Ft; Capt Bingham, from h p Unatt, to be Capt, v 
Stuart, who ex; Lt Hon L Milles, to be Capt b-p, v Bingham, who ret. 48th 
Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: J Rawlins, Gent, v Wilford, pro in 18th Ft; G Pigott, 
Gent, v Ring, pro in 18th Ft. 51st Ft; Capt Hon D Erskine to be Maj w-p, ¥ 
Ffarrington, dec; Lt Sheaffe to be Capt w-p, v Erskine; to be Ensigns w-p: C 
Hamilton, Gent, v Sladen, pro; W Scott, Gent, v Reed, pro. 58th Ft; J Tighe, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Townley, pro. 60th Ft; to be Ensigns without 
purchase: C Philipps, G Stehelin, E Allen, J Hogg, and B Forsyth, Gents. 
63d Ft; To be Lts w-p; Ens Pye, v Mackesy, dee; Kus Grey, v Pye, whose 

ro w-p has been cancelled; W Gordon, Gent, to be Ens w-p,v Grey. 71st 

t; Ens Carey, from Ist Rl Surrey Mil, to be Ens w-p. 74th Ft; Brvt Lt-Col 
Impett, from 25th Ft, to be Capt, v Pretyman, who ex; Lt Evans, from 92d 
Ft, to be Lt, V M‘Causland, app to llth Ft. 79th Ft; J Mackenzie, Gent, to 
be Ens w-p. 92d Ft; Lt Swift, from 11th Ft, to be Lt, v Evans, app to 74th 
Ft. 93d Ft; Eos Gouch, from 68th Ft, to be Ens w-p. Ist WI Regt; Lt Tun- 
stall to be Capt w-p, vSearle, dec. To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Anderson, v Tun- 
stall; Robertson, v Anderson, whose pro has been cancelled; and Henderson, 
v Robertson, whose pro has been cancelled. 


: iat be Cols: Royal Artillery; Lt-Cols Tulloh, Poole, Teesdale, and 
Lake. 


Hosrirat Starr.—J 8 Robertson, Gent, to be Purveyor in Chief to H M. 








The “ Seven Temptations, or Virtue and Vice Contrasted,” is described in 


Forces serving in the East, v Wreford. 
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New Books. 


Tus O’DouzrtTy Parers. By the late Wm. Maginn, L.L.D. New 
York. 1855. Redfield.—Thirty years ago, Blackwood’s Magazine was 
in its prime ; nor were the least noted amongst its articles those contri- 
buted by Dr. Maginn. The best of these have here been gathered to- 
gether in two duodecimos, by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, and by him most 
eopiously and learnedly annotated. Some such master of the ceremonies 
was indeed necessary, for the due presentation of such a writer as Ma- 
ginn toa new generation, and that an American one. Lavish of wit 
and humour, deeply read, and of most retentive memory despite his 
mercurial temperament, our author so jumbled up his book-lore, his 
party-predilections, his personal acquaintances, his local associations, and 
the public interest felt in passing events, that—without a competent ex- 
pounder—one would grope, in these days, very unsatisfactorily through 
the rich but confused mass of his literary remains. If the notes and ex- 
planatory digressions have a fault,it is that they appear at times to be 
almost superfluous in their very fullness and frequency. 

The “ Papers,” here dug up from the continually-increasing piles of 
periodicalism, are in prose and verse, and absolutely run over with 
fun and satire. Few are free from the boldest strokes of the one 
and the other; though in reading one of these few—and it is about 
the best thing in the whole collection—we are struck with another 
instance of plagiarism. “ The Man in the Bell” was unquestionably the 
source, whence the late Edgar Poe filched the idea of that effective little 
tale of his, entitled ‘‘ The Pit and the Pendulum.”—Some of Maginn’s rol- 
licking songs, imitations of his contemporaries, and quaint Latin parodies 
and parapbrases, have acquired celebrity. Without passing them now un- 
der review, and whilst acknowledging that they deserve the popularity 
they have gained, we cannot but remark upon the change for the better 
in literary taste, that has been brought about during the last quarter of a 
century. Bacchanalian revels, however brilliantly described, would 
scarcely now be deemed fitting subjects for the most popular of maga- 
zines. To expatiate now-a.days, even in glowing numbers, on a prize- 
fight would be ruin to a list of subscribers. The poets, who are still un- 
converted to the Temperance cause, are forced to clothe themselves in 
the garb of classicality. But Maginn never called whisky-punch “ nec- 
tar.’ His “ Twist-imony in favour of Gin-twist’’ has not the slightest 
affinity with either the antique or the modera hymns to Bacchus. If he 
were a new man, we should frown him down. As it is, and apart from 
his masterly handling of the pen, we look upon him asa relic of a past 
age, or at least as one of the lights of a limited and peculiar circle. 


TricoLouRED SKETCHES IN Paris, DurtsGc THE Years 1851-2-3. Wew 
York. 1855. Harpers.—A very clever volume of contributions to a 
New York journal, written evidently by a careful observer. The period, 
over which these letters are spread, embraces the rise of the new Empire 
on the rains of the Republic. The author is severe on the coup d’ état, 
and appears from first to last to have viewed with alarm and dislike 
the character and career of the “ Saviour of France.” He mingles never- 
theless gay topics with the grave, in a style that is racy and attractive. 
We could wish that so sensible and agreeable a chronicler of passing 
events had not, in his preface, dwelt upon the ludicrous bug-bear of the 
joint interference of France and Great Britain in the affairs of this Conti- 
nent ; but we console ourselves by noticing that this Preface is nearly a 
year old in point of date. There appears indeed to be a malicious 
pleasantry in the very wording of a suggestion that it throws out. 
“ When,” it says, “ the Eastern war is over ; when the Allies are crowned 
with Victory, and the true balance of power is happily adjusted, there 
may be a question whether what has been so well done in the Eastern 
hemisphere ought not to be done in the Western.”’ Such language, to- 
-day, would smack of something stronger than satire, Shy cap? 
Men or Cuanacter. By Douglas Jerrold. New York. Bunce & 
Brother.—Job Pippins, Isaac Cheek, Jack Runnymede, and Titus 
Trumps, are undoubtedly men of character—familiar acquaintances, we 
doubt not, of many of our readers. If there be some however who know 
not “ the man who could not help it’’ and his associates, let them by all 
means take advantage of this opportunity, and pass a pleasant hour in 
their company. They will enjoy a hearty laugh, and perchance come to 
the conclusion that Douglas Jerrold isnot quite so saturnine as he is said 
to be. 


Tue Cuemistry or Common Lirk. By James T. Johnston, M. A. New 
York, 1855. Appletons.—Two duodecimos, presenting in complete form 
a series of scientific and yet simple investigations into what we eat, what 
we drink, what we cultivate, and so forth, which have attracted our no* 
tice and commendation during their consecutive issue. There are cer- 
tainly some revelations here made, that will astonish, and some that will 
alarm the reader ; there are very few that are devoid ofinterest. It should 
not be omitted, that if Mr. Johnston makes exposures that are startling, 
he leaves his information to work its way quietly, without any affectation 
on his part of playing the teacher for our benefit. It might, in fact, be 
gathered from the passage subjoined, that the man of science has not much 
faith in exhortations. He does not figure as a precursor of Prohibitory 
Laws. These are a few of his words on “ the narcotics we indulge in. 
Siberia has its faungus—Turkey, India, and China, their opium— 
Persia, India, and Turkey, with all Africa from Morocco to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and even the Iadians of Brazil, have their hemp and has- 
chisch—India, China, and the Eastern Archipelago their betel-nut and 
betel-pepper—the Polynesian islands their daily ava—Pera and Boliva 
their long-used coca—New Granada and the Himalayas their red and 
common eee Ae and America, and all the world, we may say, 
their tobacco—the Florida Indians their emetic holly—Northern Europe 
and America their ledums and sweet gale—the Englishman and German 
their hop, and the Frenchman his lettuce. No nation so ancient but has 
had its narcotic soother from the most distant times—none eo remote and 
isolated but has found within its own borders a pain allayer and narcotic 
Care-dispeller of native growth—none so savage which instinct has not 
led to seek for, and successfully to employ, this form of physiological in- 
dulgence. The craving for such indulgence, and the habit of gratifying 
it, are little less universal than the desire for, and the practice of, con- 


suming the necessary materials of our common food. Thus it may be es- 
timated that the several narcotics are used— 


Tobacco among 300 millions of men. 
Opium “ “ 
Hem “i 200 to 300 e 
Bete a 100 } 
Coca o 10 e 


A tendency, which is so evidently a part of our general human nature, is 
Lot to be suppressed or extinguished by any form of mere physical, fiscal, 
Or statutory restraint. It may sometimes be discouraged or repressed by 
Such means, but even this lesser result is not always attainable. This was 
proved by the failure of the Spaniards, in their attempts to check the con- 
poe Py of coca in Pera, of kings and priests to prohibit the spread of 
fain ing in Europe and Western Asia, and more recently by the similar 
Ps = of the Imperial crusade against the use of opium in China. An 
the te may be overthrown by inconsiderate statutory intermeddling with 
b natura instincts, the old habits, or the growing customs of a people, 
firm a instincts and habits themselves are only strengthened and con- 


The book is very fully illustrated by wood-cuts. 


Tue History or SwITzeRuanp. By Heinrich Zschokke. 


a C. 8S. Francis & Co—An unpretending, but most excellent little 
ork, extremely well translated by Mr. F. G. Shaw, who in a few intro- 


ductory lines does it no more than justice, when he speaks of its simple 
~ beauty, conciseness, and impartiality, 


few York. 





Tue EnGiisuwoman iw Rossta. By a Lady, ten years resident in 
that country, New York. 1855. Scribner.—This work, that professes 
to give “ impressions of the society and manners of the Russians at home,” 
has attracted much notice in Eagland. Its favourable reception there 
may be in part owing to the unfavourable aspect under which it has pre- 
sented the innate barbarism, that lurks beneath the veneer of Russian 
civilization. We must say, however, that there is an evident desire on 
the author’s part to be impartial ; and she candidly confesses that even a 
a ten years’ residence does not enable her to solve some of the enigmas 
that the national character offers. In the present queer tone of the 
American press as regards her subject, it cannot be expected that the in- 
cognita will escape severe criticism. Nevertheless, we hold that her dis- 
closures contain much internal evidence of truth; and we know that she 
is in the main corroborated by intelligent travellers, who were not inimi- 
cal to the Muscovites at the time when their opinions were passed.— 
Wood-cuts are decidedly coming into vogue. Here are many of them, and 
neat enougb. 


Tue Art-JournaL. WVew York. Virtue, Emmins & Co.—Three 
numbers—those for February, March, and April—lie unnoticed before us ; 
and yet they truly merit the monthly welcome which they habitually re- 
ceive. We have but room to point out the choicest of the engravings 
that they contain. Amongst these are three in the February number 
that are particularly good—the “Bridge of Toledo,” after D. Roberts ; 
“Garrick and bis Wife,” after Hogarth, both in the Royal Collection ; 
and the “ Lion in Love” a sculptured group, after Geefs a Belgian ar- 
tist. This last represents a female, of somewhat robust form, seated on 
the back of a couchant king of beasts, and engaged in the wise opera- 
tion of cutting his claws. It is full of power; Ruysdael’s “ Windmill,” 
from Buckingham Palace, is the best thing in the March assortment ; 
April again being rich in attractions. “ First Love,” froma water-colour 
by J. J. Jenkins, at the Qaeen’s marine villa of Osborne, is a charming 
composition, and most happily reproduced, though the editor thinks it 
necessary to apologise for the engraver, S. Sangster. Some such apology 
was much more needed in the case of C. W. Sharpe, who has most flatly 
and ineffectively rendered Maclise’s “ Undine,” also at Osborne.—Some 
of the wood-cuts in the Art-Journal continue to show admirable skill. 
The fac-similes of Maw & Co’s. encaustic tiles, manufactured at the Ben- 
thall works, near Boosely, Shropshire, are also to be commended for the 
beauty of the arrangement and the tints of their printed colours. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, with a Collection of Astro- 
nomical Tables. By Elias Loomis, L. L. D., Professor of Mathema- 
Wee, TO... « » o00 006 enas one peels gannndd > basics Cod: debe, SUR Harpers. 
Surgical Reports, and Miscellaneous Papers on Medical Subjects. By 
George Hayward, M. D., President of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
WRI. 5. SER As ul scl eet attos tebsnires thceper nae ea Boston. Phillips & Co. 
The Genius of a. By the Rev. Robert Turnbull. Fourth Revised 
and Illnstrated Edition, with an Appendix, containing Sketches of 
Mazzini, Gavazzi, and others.............ccc.cccccscesece J. S. Dickerson. 
Ironthorpe : the Pioneer Preacher. By Paul Creyton 


Boston. Phillips & Co. 
The Standard Fourth Reader for Public and Private Schools. By Epes 


IE Fa Poni th, pane Ah IE ET PS Fe Ibid. 
The Philosophy of Sectarianism ; or a Classified View of the Christian 
Sects in the U.S. By the Rev. Alexander Blaikie.................... Ibid. 


The Christian Retrospect and Register: a Summary of the Scientific, 
Moral, and Religious Progress of the first half of the XIXth Cen- 


OO OEE AOE OG, TROP OT pr moet el Ole! M. W. Dodd. 
Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education of the City and 

County of New York........... wep bemp vee a) pb wow aes W.C. Bryant & Co. 
Foster’s First Principles of Chemistry: Illustrated. Adapted apocialy 


ECC PC 2S t's 54st 5 idle ah ns paemeee ae cenmstan’ nl ikh ie Harpers. 
de EEE ee eee Ivison & Phinney. 
Mammon ; or the Hardships of an Heiress. By Mrs. Gore 


Bunce & Brother. 
Frank ; No. 5—Emma, or the Three Misfortunes of a Belle; No. 6 of 
Ee NEE DMO 6» 5’. 05-415 b Snip tie pid obbin bic oh Boece 6a Rue Wetbe Harpers. 
The Necessity, the Reality, and the Promise of the Progress of the Hu- 
man Race: Oration delivered before the N. Y. Historical Society. 
8 Uy, eee: Printed for the Socrty. 
The Country Neighbourhood. By Miss E. A. Dapuy................. Harpers. 
First Geography for Children. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe... Boston. Phillips & Co. 
The Naturalization Laws of the U.S. By a Member of the Bar....... 
Roshester, N. Y. Dewey. 
May Middleton. By G. M. W. Reynolds.........:............ H. Long & Bro. 
Adelaide Waldegrave. By J. F. Smith. ... ..........000 ceereceseceseess Ibid. 
The Speller and Definer’s Manual. By W. W. Smith................ 
D. Burgess & Co. 
Abbott Unmasked; or Napoleon Bonaparte shown in his True Colours. 
By W. T. Haley. Reprinted from the Anglo-American Magazine.. . 
Toronto. Maclean & Co. 
Six Discourses on the Functions of the Lungs ; the Laws of Life ; and 
the Mode of Preserving Health to an Hundred Years: With Illustra- 
he og ty By SPEER ER eRe Fitch & Co. 
The U.S. Insurance Gazette, and Magazine of Useful Knowledge. Edi- 
ted by G. E. Carrie. No.1, May............... .......050.-.G EB. Currie. 





Fine Arts. 


Aw Important Sate.—There has been latterly a - flatness, almost 
amounting to stagnation, in the trade of picture dealers, owing partly to 
the pecuniary difficulties of the times, and partly to the effect produced 
upon the public by the long-continued importation and exhibition of 
trash. The announcement that Mr. Granville Sharp Oldfield, of Balti- 
more, is about to dispose of his large and valuable collection of paint- 
ings, under the auctioneer’s hammer, is sufficient to awaken the interest 
and excite the competition of amateurs. The sale is to take place at 
Baltimore, on Tuesday week, the 15th inst., and following days. The 
printed Catalogue furnishes a list of 658 works, and comprises the names 
of many of the most eminent of the “ old masters,” not a few modern ce- 
lebrities, and a large number of faithful copies of originals of great value. 
Not having enjoyed any opportunity of personal inspection, we cannot 
absolutely vouch for the truth of common rumour, chat attaches unusual 
value to what is here offered to the public. On the faith however of 
private information on which we may rely, we have no hesitation in ad- 
vising the attention and attendance of lovers of the Art. They will as- 
suredly find much that is worth their notice; though whether they will 
pick up cheap bargains, we are not inclined to predict. The results of 
public auctions are capriciously irregular. With the notes before us of 
the late sale of the Bernal collection in London, it might seem that no 
prices are too high when Fancy rules the hour. Remembering how ar- 
tists have been “ sacrificed” here in New York, we might say that cheap- 
ness will be the order of the day.— Catalogues may be had at the office of 
Messrs. Barclay & Livingston, 24 Beaver street. 





Tue LATE Discovertes at Arcos.—When quoting a rather rapturous 
account of the discoveries at Argos from the pages of a contemporary, 
(vide Albion April 14,) we expressed some doubts of the results obtained, 
and asked our readers to postpone enthusiasm until more reliable accounts 
arrived. A Correspondent, who has just arrived from Athens, enables 
us to correct the too lively figures of our contemporary, and justifies our 
own word of caution. The excavations at Argos were carried on—not 
by order of the Greek Government, as was reported—but by Messrs. Ran- 
gabé & Bursian, at the expense of Prof. Ross. King Otho and the Greek 

overnment, we are assured, took no other interest in the excavations 
than that of claiming the few fragments of sculpture discovered by those 
gentlemen by their own enterprise and at the cost of their patron. The 
importance of these fragments of ancient Greek Art has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, both in Rome and Berlin, as well asin London. Vague sur- 
mises about the recovery of the works of Polycletes may be very poeti- 
cal ;—speculations about a new series of sculptures to range with the 
Elgin Marbles may startle the curious :—but the discoveries at Argos 
ey no such treasures. As yet, the chief interest of the excavations 

ies in the fact of their having laid bare the foundations of the Temple 
of Juno.— Atheneum, April 7. 


Tae Barra Nationa, Gattery.—The appointment of Sir Charles 
Eastlake to the new office of salaried Director of the National Gallery 
carries out the most important recommendation made by the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of 1853, and, taken together with the meeprery ale ot 
Mr. Wornum, promises great improvement for the future. We > 
stand that the salary is to be £1,000 per annum; enough to make 
office one of substantial dignity, and to demand solid, systematic, 
active services from its recipient. Indeed, it is to be anticipated—and 
hoped—that, with a Director so distinguished and so placed, Commit- 
tee’s half measure of retaining supreme government by Trastee’s will 
prove in practice the farce it looks like in priuciple, and will eventually 
die out by the force of facts. 

Sir Charles’s instalment will, we believe, give general satisfaction ; 
though it cannot fail to excite vehement protest and opposition in some 
quarters. Apart from the interminable question of the cleanings, it may 
be conceded that the new Director’s quondam Keepership was not an 
epoch of unmixed success, Sir Charles at that time stipulated that he 
would not be responsible for judgements save on works of the Italian 


the acquisition for which the nation is indebted to him, by dint partly of 
this prescribed limitation, partly of pique or the pococurante principle of 
doing business, was the spurious Holbein abortion. But the conditions 
ought now to be altered. The salaried Director should be a different be- 
ing from the Keeper—lorded over by amateur and ex-officio Trustees, 
each with a crotchet or prediliction of his own, and coerced into an un- 
congenial service. One has a right to expect that his refined feeling and 
cultivated knowledge of the art shall have fair play henceforward ; that 
his personal bias towards the best schools shall be perceptible in a higher 
tone in into the Gallery in cases where he acts proprio moti; and 
that, where it may prove advisable to widen the range of selection, he 
shall be seconded by equal knowledge and discernment on the part of 
those to whose judgment he may have recourse. Let us regard Sir 
Charles Eastlake not as the late Keeper of the National Gallery, but as 
the adept and the critic, and we shall have reason for confidence. 





A BIOGRAPHICAL ERROR. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ NEW YORK ALBION.” 


Sir,—In glancing through Dr. Madden’s “ Memoirs of the Countess 
of Blessington,” I observe a somewhat singular blunder in his brief 
biography of the late Duke of Wellingten. e closing paragraph reads 
thus : 

“ Sir Robert Peel pronounced a noble eulogy on his illustrious friend, in 
which, with the instinct of a great and wise man, setting forth truth as the 
most glorious of all virtues, he said, the Duke was the truest man he had ever 
—— This was a great eulogy ; the Duke’s memory may dispense with any 
other.” 

The late Sir Robert Peel is doubtless the party designated in the 
above, and his death preceded that of the Jate Duke of Wellington. Dr, 
Madden has jumbled this matter a good deal. After the death of Sir 
Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, in speaking of him in the House of 
Peers, bore testimony to his ““ remarkable truthfulness,” as one of the 
great and beautiful traits of his character, and added, that “ he had ne- 
ver known a more truthful man.” It is this speech which Dr. Madden 
has murdered in his report, (“ the truest man he had ever known,’’) and 
has put into the mouth of the eulogized instead of the eulogist. 

If the gossiping Doctor has not been more careful with the other brief 
biographies which he has introduced into his book, they have not added 
greatly to its value. 

Cincinnati, 30th April, 1855. 


Marie Lear, , 





MISS NIGHTINGALE ; A JUST TRIBUTE. 


‘‘ Miss Nightingale in appearance is just what you would expect in 
any other well-bread woman who may have seen perhaps rather more 
than 30 years of life: her manner and countenance are pre ng, 
and this without the possession of positive beauty; it is a face not 
easily forgotten, pleasing in its smile, with an eye betokening great self- 
possession, and giving when she wishes a quiet look of firm determina- 
tion to every feature. Her general demeanour is quiet, and rather re- 
served ; still Iam much mistaken if she is not gifted with a very lively 
sense of the ridiculous. In conversation she speaks on matters of busi- 
ness with a grave earnestness one would not expect from her appear- 
ance. She has evidently a mind disciplined to restrain under the princi- 
ples of the action of the moment every feeling which would interfere 
with it. She has trained herself to command, and learnt the value of 
conciliation towards others and constraint over herself. I can conceive 
her to be a strief disciplinarian ; she throws herself into a work as its 
head—as such she knows well how much success must depend u 
literal obedience to her every order. She seems to understand business 
thoroughly, though to me she had the failure common to many “ Heads ” 
—a too great love of management in the small details which had better, 
perhaps, have been left to others. Her nerve is wonderful ; I have been 
with her at very severe operations, she was more than equal to the trial. 
She has an utter disregard of contagion, I have known her spend hours 
over men dying of cholera or fever. The more awful to every sense any 
particular case, especially if it was that of a dying man, her slight form 
would be seen bending over him administering to his ease in every way 
in her power, and seldom quitting his side till death released him. 

“T have heard and read with indignation the remarks hazarded upon 
her religious character. I found her myself to be in her every word and 
action a Christian: I thought this quite enough. It would have been,in 
my opinion, the most cruel impertinence to scrutinize her words and acts, 
to discover to which of the many bodies of true Christians she belonged. 
I have conversed with her several times on the deaths of those whom I 
had visited ministerially in the hospitals, with whom she had been when 
they died. I never heard one word from her lips that would not have 
been just what I should have expected from the lips of those whom I 
have known to be the most experienced and devout of our common faith. 
Her work ought to answer for her faith; at least none should dare to 
call that faith in question, in opposition to such work, on grounds so 
weak and trivial as those I have seen urged. That she has been equally 
kind and attentive to men of every creed; that she would smooth the 
pillow, and give water to a dying fellow-creature who might own no 
creed, I have no doubt ; all honour to her that she does feel that hers is 
the Samaritan’s—not the Pharisee’s work. If there is a blame in look- 
ing for a Roman Catholic priest to attend a dying Romanist, let me 
share it with her—TI did it again and again. 

“ Those who walked that field of suffering had too many pressing calla 
on every energy which could be enlisted to save pain to the body, to 
stop to question the faith of the sufferers. It was not the least frightful 
of the many features of that awful scene that the demand for active phy- 
sical help did sadly interfere with the aid which would have been cheer- 
fally given in higher matters. We all did what we could in both. But 
this was a hospital, Miss Nightingale and her staff were nurses, cooks, 
purveyors ; they were not, they could not be, but in a very minor de- 
gree, missionaries. Although to the last I myself gladly seized every 
opportunity of praying with, or reading to, any dying man, I was soon 
obliged to give up devoting myself to that work, for I felt that this 
could be done by others; there was a daily increasing demand upon me 
in some other important matters, which few beside myself, from circum- 
stances, could have undertaken. 

“I do not think it is possible to measure the real difficulties of the 
work Miss Nightingale has done, and is doing, by the mere magnitude 
of the field and its peculiarly horrible nature. Every day brought some 
new complication ef misery, to be somehow unravelled by the power 
ruling in the Sisters’ tower. Each day had its peculiar trial to one who 
had taken such a load of responsibility, in an untried field, and with a 
staff of her own sex, all new to it. Hers was a post requiring the cour- 
age of a Cardigan, the tact and diplomacy of a Palmerston, the endu- 
rance of a Howard, the cheerful philanthropy of a Mrs. Fry or a Miss 
Neave ; Miss Nightingale yet fills that post, and, in my opinion. is the 
one iadividual who in this whole unhappy war has shown more than any 
other what real energy, guided by good sense, can do to meet the calls 
of sudden emergeney.”"—Scutari and its Hospitals, by the Hon, and 
Rev. S. G. Osborne. 





THE AARONS COLLECTION, 


The accounts of the enormous quantity of money which is being ob- 
tained for the late Mr. Bernel’s crockery have (as we expected, and in- 
deed said would be the case) stimulated the ambition of great numbers 
of “ collectors” all over the country, and we shall speedily hear of new 
announcements of sales of the most interesting character. With the pro- 
verbial shrewdness and energy of bis race, an exemplary member of the 
Hebrew persuasion, who resides in Houndsditch—we violate no confidence 
in naming Mr. Issachar Aarons—has taken time by the forelock, and in- 
deed given the old fellow a good pull. For the last few days a sale of 
miscellaneous articles, “ collected by a tleman,” bas been under the 
hammer of Messrs. Aminadab, Brothers, Whitechapel, the celebrated auc- 











tioneers, and, from the prices obtained, it would seem that the virtuosi 
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appreciatin d | questiovings and too explicit confidences of the stage allowed for). The| black horse, he would look more majestic, standing as sentinel-command- 
Se peat cot of oes 4 oreo megene wan who Pog econ. Seracters are, for women—a wife without a husband; a widow with a/ ant on the lawn of bis own estate ; bat he would never expect to keep up 
Misty & Chranson’s famous roor:s. We subjoin a few of the lots aud the forged rene certificate ; a needy aunt, with an outspoken niece, who | with the hounds. When a man is clothed to ride as jockey in a race, 

they fetched :— has grown up in this bad street of Vanity Fair pure in heart but bold in | where be requires every faculty of eye, head, and hand, he places upon 
a 19 7 A cup and saucer, said to have been in Pope’s mind when he | tongue :—for men—a retired roué; a philosophical one, put forward as a | his head a close cap which will not catch the wind, having in front a 
wrote the lines about “ Great Anna” taking “tea” at Hampton court, | man of sense, honour and feeling, who does sundry Jesuitical ihinge, first | close shade to keep the sun out of his eyes: he does not balance on one ( 
3s. 6d. Lot 20. A spoon, history unknown, but, from the initials “ F. B.” | to screen, afterwards to abase, the heroine Madame d’Ange, in order | corner of his forehead a leathern coffeepot with several ornaments of brass. 
engraven on it, believed to have belonged to Friar Bacon, 2s. 6d. Lot | that he may interpose betwixt her and a marriage with a brave and cre-| and worsted. If he were to think of doing so, his “ owner,” knowing that 
25. A cylindrical pot, of red ware, seven inches high and a hole in the | dulous young soldier. much of his attention, and perhaps his hands, would be occupied in main- 
bottom. From some earth, resembling mould adhering to the inside, it| On ourselves the impression made by this play was more disagreeable | taing the balance of that head-dress, would protest against such a certain 
is thought to have been a Roman or Chinese funereal urn, 4d. Lot 30. | and melancholy than exciting ; and we came home from it feeling as if| means of losing the race. Whena surgeon puts away his scalpel, he lays 
' Statue in plaster of an undressed youth, very youn , writing. The head is | we had passed an evening in that worst of all company, among which | it in a case which prevents the edge from being touched, or which ap-. 
lost, but the statue is stated by the owner to be one of the Horatii composing | groséness and cruelty of heart and knavery are glossed over with genteel | proaches it only with a soft shield : he does not put it into an iron tube 
his overs. bought in for 1d. t 31. The knife with which Mr.N. T. Hicks | seemings. This “Demi-Monde” is wonderfully acted and arranged :—a | dangling from a rough rider’s left thigh, where itsedge may be flattened, 
me ed his pen before writing a letter to the proprietor of the Victoria Thea- | despair to those who long-to get rid of the set tones, and set chairs, and | in order that the rattling may astonish the bystanders. The “ Light 
tre, accepting an engagement, in the year 1842. After a brisk competition | set groups in which English stage-managers delight. Madame-Roee- | Cavalry” soldier, however, reverses all these rules. A huntsman, a 
between two theatrical amatears it was secured for ls. ld. for the White- | Ciéri, as the Becky of the drama, is almost a rival to Mdlle. Rachel as | jockey, and something more than a surgeon, in one, he mounts a stately 
chapel Musuem. Lot 33. A silver watch, originally purchased by a Lady Tartuffe, in real viciousness and assumed elegance and candour. | horse, puts the gewgaw leathern coffeepot upon the corner of his fore- 
sailor on landing at Portsmouth, and wned by him at Gravesend before | Mdlle. Figeac, as the “lioness” of the “ Demi-Monde,”—a creature one | head, and places his sword in an iron tube, where its rattling may asto- 
re-embarking. What renders this relic more painfully interestin is, that | degree coarser, gayer, and truer than the heroine, pleased us even more, | nish the bystanders. To complete his efficiency, he clothes his limbs in 
‘ he has never been heard of since; 11s. 6d. Mot 37. A ruler, found in | One ecene,—-in which her former husband refuses recognition and recon- | garments that bind them like those of the Italian baby, and loads his. 
; By te down a house in Milton street, and most probably, therefore, used | ciliation, and ia which, after having shown a touch of heart in her dis-| horse with a weight of ornament and provident stores, as if resolved to 























































































the immortal Milton when a schoolmaster, 6d. Lot 40, A note of the | may, she breaks into feverish, restless frivolity, by way of getting rid of | render it impossible that he should obtain an advantage over the enemy 
k of Elegance, warranted by Mr. Aarons to have been given * him pg age i ge getters wee as a ane from — —— 4 ye in the race.— London Spectator. 
n. This interesting docu- | day life, so full of conscious and unconscious misery, whic aily, i ah alah : 

Je Bran oy ® Peal ae os rae the fact that Mr. | hourly acted, wherever people consort. M. Dupuis, too, as M. Jalin, ih AN Inte.iicent Jury.—In an action “ Kingsmill v. Millard,” tried as 
Fauntleroy did not escape to America: 1s. 6d. Mentor and the detector, goes through his difficult and little gracious | Taunton the other day, to recover possession of some land, Mr. Justice 
Lot 41. Half a sheet of MS. music, apparently the original, bat, if not, | part with the ease, humour and sang froid of a thorough artist.—We Crowder, in directin the jury that the plaintiff's case had been clearly 
@ very neatly written copy, of the first part of the celebrated air “ God | dwell here on this play, because it has made a real “sensation ;—yet | proved by the defendant’s evidence, as well as by the plaintiff's, happened 
save the King,” 1d. Lot 43. The plate on which a sandwich was handed | neither as regards literary merit nor story can it claim more respecifal | 0 denominate Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, one of the plaintifi’s counsel, as 
to Charles Phillips, Esq., during the trial of Courvoiser, 2s. 6d. Lot 49. | notice in a literary English journal. But what a etrange passion is that | bis “ brother Kinglake.” The jary, which was not one of the bright- 
A cornelian seal, which, from its having the device of a swan, and the | of the public, that throngs to see the abominations of its own under-world | &*t, had, however, pre-determined to have their own way, and to give a 
initials “S. 8. A.” the proprietor has no hesitation in guaranteeing to | dragged out to open day and daguerreotyped ! verdict against the learned Serjeant, against the evidence, and against 
have been Shakspeare’s, the letters implying Shakspeare, Swan of Avon. the summing up of the Judge, and asa reason for doing s0, while con- 
He also states himself to have found it behind a chair in Anne Hatha-) A Goop Orcan Wext-pescrisep.—In the progress of these desultory | sidering their verdict, one of them was heard to address another juryman 
way’s cottage ; 5s. 6d. Lot 51. Three wooden legs, formerly belonging | sketches, I shall have somewhat to say on the subject of Organs. Be it| thus :—“ Didst thee hear that ere judge call that ere counsel (meaning 
to that number of Greenwich pensioners, all of whom received Nelson in | understood, however, I lay no claim to any artistic knowledge of their the learned Serjeant) brother? Dost thee think it is likely he was going 
their arms at Trafalgar, and afterwards shot the man who wounded the | nature whether mechanical or musical, and do not speak in the capacity | t0 Say anything ugainst his own brother ?” and with this conclusion, and 
hero, 10s, 6d. Lot 55. A saltcellar, long used at a tavern near the Thames, | of a critic. But I have an inborn partiality in this direction. To me | ®® air of obvious defiance, they retarned a verdict contrary to his Lord- 

where the Duke of Wellington once stood up out of a shower of rain, | when a boy, the organ loft of the perish church had the same attractions ship’s directions. — 
5s. 94. Lot53. The umbrella offered to his Grace upon that occasion by | that a belfry and bell-rope is said to have possessed in the eyes ofthe| A ResorspeR.—The Daily News, among other instances of efficient 
the landlord, but politely declined on the grounds that it was gingbam, | youthful John Bunyan. Quite naturally, then, my attention was direct- | officialism, cites the case of a contractor for the supply to the prescribed 
and that the carriage was coming up, 3s. 6d. Lot 55. The stone which | ed to the observation and study of this most sublime of instruments, as | “department” of small leather pouches, who had sent in a large quantity 
Collins flung at the head of King William the Fourth. The owner was | found, in their excellence, among the Churches and Cathedrals of the | of these neat military appendages, but, on a sudden, was called upon to 
very violent with a bidder, who questioned the authenticity of this article, | Old World. make some 4,000 more by a given time. He executed the order and de- 
from its being a paving stone which the auctioneer was unable to lift. My first experience of organ-playing abroad was in Dublin. In the | livered the goods; but, on attending at the office to have them “passed,’’ 
Mr. Aarons made several affidavits upon the subject, and offered any ad- | shabbiest and vilest portion of that ancient city, corresponding to the | he was told that they were not according to the pattern, having in 
ditional number, but it remained unsold, and has since, we understand, | parish of St. Giles in London, or the Five Points in New York, stands | them fewer stitches. He pleaded the short time allowed for the manu- 
been claimed by the Whitechapel Paving Board. Lot 57. One of the | the fine old Cathedral of St. Patrick. Imposing and grand in its exterior, | facture, and the triviality of the objection. “ Well,” said the clerk, “I 
watering-pots used on the day of the opening of London-bridge, slightly | its interior is damp and gloomy always, partaking, in spite of all efforts | dare say their honours the board might be induced to receive them, if 
leaky, nozzle wanting, ls. Lot 60. The pistol with which, according to| to the contrary, of the decay and desolation that reigns around it. But} you would petition their honours.’”’ The tradesman very properly de- 
the catalogue, “ Mr. Perceval Spencer shot Mr. Bellingham for not coming | enclosed within the oaken gallery above the choir, like the diamond in| clined to degrade himself in any such way. “Then,’’ was the answer, 
out of the House of Commons.” An objection was taken.to the lock, | the toad’s head, is an organ of most mellow and delicious tone. “they shall be returned to you.’’ And they were returned. But, on 
which was a percussion one, that contrivance not having been invented in Tradition saith it was seized among the spoils of the celebrated Spanish | examining the parcels, it was found that the accurate department had 
1812, the date to which the description seemed to point; but, on the | Armada, and presented by good Queen Bess to her loyal subjects in| sent back 7,000 instead of 4,000. The manufacturer explained the 
owner’s undertaking to have it altered to flint, the pistol went offat 7s. 6d. | Dublin, as a mark of especial regard. It was designed, no doubt, by the | mistake at the office, where it was quite unknown that any such articles 
Lot 53. Several pieces of orange peel, warranted to have been collected | boastful Philip, to lead in the 7’e Deum for his victory. Two hundred | were in stock when the last order was given. “Send the surplus back 
in Bolt-court, and to have been some of those which Dr: Johnson used to| years time has blackened its casing to the hue of ebony, and corroded the | instantly,” the head clerk commanded. “Not instantly,’’ was the reply; 
hoard so mysteriously, bought in for a 14d. Lot 70. A marble paper- fast particle of ornament from its pipes, till it presents a front like the | “ before their honours can see them again, they must petition for them.” 
a made of a piece of the Equator, brought home by a horse-marine, | portals of Newgate. Buta marvellous beauty it hath in its voice; as 
2s. 3d. Lot 71. A eet of cupping-glasses, supposed to have been in Shak- | though it joined to Saxon strength the soft voluptuousness of its Moorish} SwepENBoRGIAN Funerat.—Mrs. Mowatt Richie, of Richmond, Va., has 
speare’s mind’s eye when he exclaimed “ Cup us till the world goes | origin, and had merged all asperities from being much tossed in ships, as| recently lost an adopted daughter. The funeral services of the young 
round.” They would not have hurt the eye mach, as the lancets are all | goud wine is mellowed in a voyage through southern seas. lady, Miss Grey, were conducted in the Episcopal Church, but the out- 
broken ; 3:.9d. Lot 73. An autograph of Shakspeare’s, being a receipt I was fortunate in that I was present on a festival day in the calendar, } ward observances were arranged after the Swedenborgian method. The 
for the price of his Tragedy of Edward the Fourth, the body of the re- | when the impressive Choral service of the English Church was performed | coffin was borne into the church, by six gentlemen with white crape tied 
ceipt being in the handwriting of Samuel Pepys, and the signature wit-| by a choir of twenty-four male voices. On this occasion, the noble organ | around their arms with white ribbon. It was entirely covered with 
nessed by Pope. This trebly interesting document was at last knocked | put forth its full powers. It boasts none of the embellishments of modern | white merino ; at the head and foot were wreaths of evergreen and white 
down to the Whitechapel Museum for £1 33. 6d., the secretary and trea- | structure : no reduplication and coupling of registers—no swell—no ses- | flowers, and in the center a bouqueé of the same, and a kind of drapery 
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surer of that institution bidding against one another, in humble imitation | quialtera, and cremona and vox-humana stops. Its chief glory is in its} was looped up round the lids with evergreen and white blossoms, The 
of the officials of Marlborough-house and the British Museum.— Punch. solemn diapasons, pouring forth an avalanche of sound which moves on | hearse was drawn by white horses, and draped with white, instead of the 
elles ealii evenly, majestically, religiously, the very embodiment of praise to God. { usual array of black. Mrs. Mowatt Ritchie, as chief mourner, was clad 

AGRICULTURAL. It is said of this instrament that the mueic loving George the III. offered | entirely in white, and thus paid the last tokens of love to this otherwise 


AF a doubtl £10,000 to have it removed to England, but without success. Of its pre- | friendless orphan girl, whose short life she had rendered comfortable and 
wih a’ coats Anes Fippeniete a bom mh cn yen cise size, its age, and place of birth, I cannot speak with authority. The} happy, and whose last moments were full of beautiful tranquillity —.V. 
as ha gag ae re BS the anonte within it e Senda yr be > wonder is that in all its vicissitudes on sea and land, and the decay and| Y. Tribune. 








; ; ode damp endured for centuries in its ill-conditioned abode here, it stillholds,| Taktv@.a Lanpiorp at nis Worp.—We have heard of cool things, - 
required for occupying some attention with the subject of hedges ; to all appearance, its pristine vigour— Dublin letter, in Dwight’s Jour-| but never anything cooler than the following: The landlord of a hotel 
we hepe valnable and reliable knowledge may result from i@vestigetion | 47 57 Agusic. 


toe eutjeot. " pune a —— ae ys day, and said: ‘Look o’ here! 
on ‘ , a want you to pay-your board-bill, and you must. I’ve asked you for it 
és ” is a trade in it-| THe Sate or Lorp Rutuerrurp’s Lisrary.—The sale of this noble . ; ; 
eclf, requiring ee cotta beteing « pt gg Ae reason that | collection is now concluded. There were altogether 2,573 lots, and the | fea ery, pr ney y sid bis’ hee y sagt ty ae he f —_ tilt 
English farmers in this country are more successful in their experiments | aggregate produce of the sale was about £7,000, not much Jess probably | ¥ ns Tg Bos Bhs or Pog ye anh ul wen on lame onl Heat.” 
than others; and usually ps Bice the hawthorn, they give tite pleat a | than the books originally cost their late proprietor. In the departments rn ‘ole bok od beter CA, Ty See 76. Oh eae eS et 
| favourable chance for comparison with other hedge plants. On the other | of fe rg sr ea and French ver een ~ Par Ae oremesote, me reeste= eS ae oeecear 
| ly planted by those | scientific works were numerous and well-selected, while the s on the ’ ner e alte al , : 
who Dave tit “ Seomlelae at EM iectenent of hola end many of their | belles /ettres, on painting and the sister arts, were probably unrivalled in . on Cue on PL agg sg tm og —_ ge 
} attempts, as a matter of course, have signally failed. : any private collection in Scotland for their number and magnificence. ped, decidedly li Aw ered: for her sed first oe a —, = 4 
; Failures in hedging result from two classes of causes, and differences in | The Greek and Roman Classics must ever form the basis of a good and| strip the sist af St tte dows,’ Then Sidiee's Eeuate bein "le the 
} inion and misjudging, often arise from confusing them. The first class extensive library. In the present instance they were so complete as to rifles every bank, and, with the proceeds of her bee ae h bert tbo : 
aa consist of all the different kinds of bad Management merely—| leave nothing to be desired. We doubt if there was a single German vo-| 4; ,5;, the mountains with gold sé You will on thas ror f is a “a n be a 
defective planting, gaps, want of cutting back, neglected tillage, &e. All | lume, a proof probably that Lord Rutherfard, with all his varied accom-| ¢9¢'. but, for myself, 1 imagine that it wouid be better for the young lady 
| these may be mn 3 The second class results from defects in the | plishments, was not a student of that language. The fine condition of the * he fash | Uva Bryhn. : yr Rey tees Kost! 
iF . ; . just before she is liberal, and her high sense of justice is best shown 
5 | plants themselves, as want of natural hedginess, stoutness of growth, whole volumes, presenting endless specimens of the choicest and most ap- by the fine, glowing, malicious pleasure she takes in always breaking the 
| want of thorns liability to the attacks of insects and diseases, &c. These | propriate bindings, lent a charm to the collection, in the eyes of the con- De —_ Son & 8 P th pe ree oi 
: generally cannot be remedied. noisseur and lover of beautiful books, which will not soon be forgotten. y- 4 i 
/ On rather moist, rich, and not very heavy soils, we have observed haw- | With all the beauty of the bindings, there was none of that sort of fop-| ,, Lirerary INTELLIGENCE.— We see advertised a publication, called 
thorn to do remarkably well in Western New York during the first ten| pery which is sometimes met with—an idle and childish love of display The Ferns of Great Britain.” We suppose this is in healthy contrast 
or fifteen years of its growth. We have seen a beautiful hedge of it,| on the outside by persons who know but little of the inside of the books to “ the Ferns of the United States,”—we mean, the Fanny Ferns, and 
twenty years old, that promises to endure a hundred, so far as we can see | in their libraries......The large prices at the later book sales in Edin- others, more or less green and worthless, that for some time past have 
at present. But on ordinary soils it has more commonly failed before | burgh have excited a good deal of remark. The circumstance is unques- | been spreading themselves with such rank fertility over the fields of 
twenty years old. There are two farms in Western New York, one in| tionably a sure proof of the progress of the country in taste and refine- Yankee jliteratare. _We notice that our English Ferns are “ Nature 
Ontario county and the other in Niagara, mostly fenced with hawthorn, | ment. It must not be forgotten that it is only at sales of large and va- Printed,” whereas with your Fanny Ferns of America, there is scarcely a 
that for a few years promised ever thing that could be expected, but are jor ne ee that the ve copies or nang Dhsager can “ab gaa leaf printed that does not denote the very reverse of Nature.—Jbid. 
now in 5 . nsequ , those and competitors are consequently attracted from distant quarters. er teed at hay $ 
ociicle anda Sty on on 2 rang nog Toaae vs ° oh — aon, Ke. large prices are also offered by booksellers on such occasions, with th Perrarcu Repivives.—Spain in these later days has made but few 
But tke most discouraging fact is the disaster which occurred many | view more of preventing the works falling into the hands of rival deal- contributions to the literary talk of Europe. This time, however, that 
ears ago at the east, where the loss of the hawthorn hedges, after they | ers than of realising large profits by a resale to their own customers. fine old country of the romancers offers us nothing less than a corona- 
tea been generally adopted and relied on, by a sudden attack of insects, | Many of Lord Rutherfurd’s books have found their way back to London, tion ; and, moreover, the coronation of a poet ;—since foreign journals 
was estimated greater in a single town-ship, than if all the dwellings | whence they came, but the bulk of the library remains in Scotland, and tell us of a high ceremony in Madrid, on the 26th of last March, at which 
had been Magt e by fire. Wedo not know but such a or may | has principally gone to enrich the collections of private gentlemen.— Senor Quintana, now an aged man, was crowned in the Senate House, 
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t Madrid, with a gold crown, by the Queen of Spain herself; the inves- 

be repeated. All plant belonging to the same natural order as the thorn, | Scotsman. Pr i i : 
spple, - ~~ — to the rye of the aS ag bee <M ae Lorp PaLMERSTON’s ASTONISHMENT—Lord Palmerston is astonished titure being accompanied with every mark of ceremony and honour. 
: orn, after being considered unobjectionable and infallible for many | that there should be excitement and indignation in the country. ‘ Have “ . : 
} years, was destroyed in great numbers by this insect. we,” he asks, “ been worsted in battle?” No; but, far worse than that, = od y ween tye tae een err oes a be yay 
The buckthorn possesses eminently two advantages, poison to repel all | our army for months was dying off piecemeal, in face of an enemy who has pods tlhe the name of the “ Star of the | sg art red “tt pee » tanks it 
; animals from touching it, and extreme hardnese for transplanting. But) only assailed it to be repulsed with disgrace. Our resources are infi-| ions 807-02 grains, or 2544 Gara Wh "y t it will be "reduced to 
; the ground for it must be made very rich, and the cultivation must be | nitely greater than those of the foe—our men are braver than his; and vbont 127 carats, and will therefore od the K ht rin size. In- 
; of a high order, or its growth will not be strong enough. With such | yet at one time our army was visibly wasting away through the mis- dependly of ite magnitude Pyaerancend aaa h ‘ ae thicrest from the 
| treatment, we have seen it made into strong barriers. The stretched-| management of our rulers and commanders. This is a deeper disgrace re er harit of its cteaaitien fe a os aicati W it affords of the 

wire, recommended for the privet by our correspondent B., would pro- | than losing many battles ; but Lord Palmerston feels it not—he jokes he in Y nich eediemean a a Th ys aa 5 oat examined by a 

bably render the defence very complete. Its want of thorns is 9 decided | at the expense of those who feel it. It is this frivolity of our rulers, and | Committee of the French oer f S sy pF os have fanart a 
objection, when required for fruit gardens, of those whom they employ, that is the most galling part of what we | the best mode of cutting it Thick to new Waker erformed ; after which 
. The Osage orange is tender—bu’, after many rere observation, We | have at present to endure. The nation is high of heart and earnest of| j¢ will be shown at the #2 position. bat it ae en have lost its sclen- 

have not found this to injure its qualities for a hedge. Young plants | purpose ; its means are great, and it is willing to exhaust them all for | igo interest etes > Fgh 
sending up shoots six feet the first season, will be killed back no further | the attainment of the great object it bas in view ; our soldiers are the age me , : . 
than these shoots should be sheared—and when older, slower growing, | bravest of the brave—ardent in assault, dogged in sustaining attacks, |, ORIGIN or Tur Ter “ Dunnina.”—The origin of this expression owes 
and protected by being in a thick hedge, we have never had more than | patient and unmurmuring under privations. But the levity, the want | its birth to one Joe Dun, a famous bailiff of Lincoln, so extremely active, 
a few inches of the shoots killed, even when the thermometer has sunk | of earnest purpose, in high places spoils all. From beginning to end the | #94 so dexterous at the management of his rough business, that it became 
to 8° or 10° below zero. It is poumeeeny the most thorny hedge plant | war in which we are engaged has been conducted in a manner disgrace- | ® Proverb, shen aman refused to pay his debta, to say, “ W hy don t you 
we have seen, every inch of every shoot furnishing a sharp stiff spire. | ful to the English Government, and to the country which has tolerated | ‘ Dun him ?’—that is, “ Why don’t you send Dun to arrest him?” Hence 
On soils at all wet, it should be placed very nearly over a tile drain, | such a Government. Now our rulers are at their wits’-ends ; afraid to | it grew into a custom, and is now as old as the days of Henry VII. 
which will greatly contribute to its hardness.—Country Gentlemen, | carry on the war—afraid to back out of it. They are coaxing Austria : ‘ , 
April 26, and Rania to ages to a ethdlomens which will enable them to tate, the i Hn A pt parent fhm rs Rar being the pininune mie 

matter out with bold words in Parliament. From first to last they have Aare > ’ - : 

Tue Demers 1s Fasuton at Paris.—‘ Le Demi-Monde,” the new | not been in earnest about anything but keeping their places, ont pro- | Chemist and druggist at Atherstone, _~ the lady, the daughter of a 
drama by M. Alex. Dumas the younger, now in represeatation at the | viding for as many of their kith and kin as possible. England may be- wealthy farmer, having consented to “ e him “ for better, for worse,’ 
Théitre Gymnase, is, possibly, the most successful play which has been | come a laughing-stock in the eyes of the world ; what is that to them, | be removed to a larger house and a ~— money in preparing it for 
produced during late years in Paris :—every place being taken for every | provided quarter-day find them still entitled to draw their salaries? This | bis wife. On a sudden the lady ye oF e privilege of her sex) changed 
representation for a fortnight to come, and the interest of the crowded | comfortable prospect makes them endure with heroic imperturbability her mind, declaring she oe ike Mr. Keane well enough to marry 
audiences who attend being that sort of living, breathless sympathy and ; all the suffering and all the shame that has befallen the nation. And if him. No proof of any — P d etween the two young persons was pro- 
attention, which the least experienced of playgoers cun at once distin-| the nation tolerates them and their frivolity much longer, it will deserve | duced ; so the jury thoug : h amages would be enough to mend his 
guish from the commanded raptures of a claque, or the delight of a few] the worst consequences that can come from baving such a Government | broken heart. The judge further gave his certificate to deprive plaintiff 
ardent personal friends. Yet what is it that the Parisians throng so inflicted on it.— Daily Vews. of costs. 
eagerly to rejoice in? Another tragi-comedy of corrupt manners ;—an- ame ee | Iron LicuTuouses.—Messrs Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow, have just com- 
other picture of the bad world which is suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin,| Licur Cavatry—Fatsety So-catiep.—When a huntsman requires a 


| pleted for the Island of Cuba, two very large cast-iron lighthouses ; one, 
betwixt earth and heaven ;—another exhibition of Ill Fame straggling horse, be goes to some well-known stable, and selects one of those beasts, | measuring from the base to the top of the lantern, 160 feet ; and the other, 
almost g itself—to arrive at “ social ition ;”—of 


0 aggard | all muscle, sinew, and bone, with which we are familiar in sporting | 130 feet high. They are of a hexadecagon shape ; each story is formed : 
Dishonour, with excuses, wistfully intriguing and agonizing itself in des- | prints; not a large black horse, with very arched outline, flowing hair | of single plates 114 high; the whole beine pene hundred hos weight. 

rate sonra Te the sympathy and support of Honour. The dia-| and majestic tread—such as we see in the funeral-hearse on grand ocea-| A cast-iron spiral stair leads from the base tothe summit, and a bal- 
ogue is na , life-like, modern French talk, (some of the too direct ' sions, It is true that ifa portly gentleman were mounted on the great’ cony surrounds the top of the tower below the lantern. These massive 
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structures are to be erected each on rockin the ocean, and will 
have a most commanding appearance, com ing strength, cegae, =e 
architectural design are well adapted in every particular for the 
purpose intended, they will be immediately dispatched fron the Clyde. 


4nparous Miss Gorpoy.—The London papers have been full of 
nian comments on the brutal conduct of a “ Lady in high life.” One 
of the lady’s neighbours thus writes to the editor of the Times. 
gir,—As a near neighbour and acquaintance of Miss Emelie Frances 
Gordon, on whose cruelty to her pony you commented in your paper of 
Friday last, I venture earnestly to hope that her relatives will now see 
the absolute necessity of putting her under some degree of personal re- 
straint. Her vagaries have too long continued to be alternately the 
jest, the scandal, and the terror of the neighbourhood in which she re- 
sides. Whether the strange history which she gives of herself be true, or 
tially, if not entirely, a mental hallucination, it is certainly incum- 
Pont upon her friends, if not out of consideration for their own credit, at 
any rate out of regard to decorum and the public safety, to put an erd 
at once to the extraordinary behaviour in which she has for so many years 
indulged. Iam alluding now to circumstances which are well known to 
every person, rich or poor, who lives within 10 or 20 miles of Baughurst. 
The whole country side has been ringing with anecdotes of Miss Gordon, 
her mysterious antecedents and present eccentricities, ever since she 
came to reside in this neighbourhood. I have not the least doubt that 
the mania, of which her savage treatment of the pony was only one mani- 
festation, has been developing itself in her mind for years past, and is 
making rapid advances towards a highly dangerous state. 








Lorp Carpiaan Acaty.—A meeting has been held in Leeds to consider 
the propriety of presenting Lord Cardigan with a testimonial, for bis 
bravery in the Crimea. It was unanimously resolved to ask the earl’s 
acceptance of a sword, as the most appropriate offering. A subscription 
was immediately set on foot, anda large sum was raised before the meet- 
ing separated, although it was agreed that no individual subscription 
should exceed one guinea.—(Lord Cardigan’s charge at Balaklava was 
very brilliant ; but too much fuss is made about it. Would any man un- 
der his command have done less?) 


——— 
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SPRING, 1855 .—Basinoss Freche. and Cutaways—very elegant ra 
each. nan every pion of OD DEVLIN 00. Nee 288, ayy Ht 


PRING, 1855.—Ov for the of | and mixed Cashmere, 
} +A Cloths aid Tweeds, or ile ont sp proved st ayy aid’ Paletot, from $6 wo 





DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 








fy G,,1855-—Pante. b lread * cliched ry ~<a = from 
merican © ., bave alr v ener: ng 
$2 50 to $10 each. ’D. DEVLIN & CO.. Nos. 258, 2 and 260 Broadway. 
GPRING, 1855.—Vests.—We offer some three or four hundred different designs of the 
\7 most approved s.yles of Spring and Summer Vests, r ing from $2 to $6. 

D. DEVLIN & GO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 
Q PRING, 1855.—Boys’ Clothing.—We would ask the special attention of heads of 
families and colleges to‘vur large stock of the above. Great care has been given to the 
selection aud manufacture. Prices uniform and low. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 














QPRI NG 1855.—_Furnishing Goods.—A large and select lot of Shirts, Cravats, 
\ Gioves, Robes de Chamber, Smoking Jackets, Ac., selectea from the best European sour- 


ces, or of our own manufacture. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos, 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


F ASHIONABLE WELL MADE, CLOTHING.—One Price for 
Goods.—No deviatim —ALFRED MUNROE & CO., No. 441 Broadway, New York, m- 
vite attention to their choice assortment ot 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN. 
ALsO— 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
in great variety. 


Bay _ Purchasers will pleass notice that at this establishment no deviation can in any instance 
be made from marked prices. 

















F AMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS desiring Oi] that will burn all night 

in ordinary metal or solar lamps, without trimming, and that will not gum on machinery, 

are desired to give my Om only one trial. To be had in i, 3, or 5 Galion Cans, $1 50 and $1 0. 
1 sent a directed 


Orders per mail will 
MATTHEW VANDERHOOFP, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manufacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lerd Vil. 





EMOVAL.—Agency.—Bank of British North America, removed 
to No. 29 William Street, corner of Exchange Place. RICH. BEL 
HENRY J. RANSOM, 


FRANCIS H. GRAIN. 


ROF. HOWS will continue his Instruction in Elocution and 





Uratory to Private Pupiis, either singly, or in Family Ciasees, during the Summer Months. 
For terms, he’ spply to Mr. Hows, No. 6 Cottage Place, 3d door from Bieecker St. 
New York, a y ist, 1855. 
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PROBLEM No. 331, sy D. J. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 

















SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 330. 





White. Black. 
1. R tks P check P tks R (best). 
2 BioKkK B4 P to R7. 
3. Kt tks P check K moves, 
4. B checkmates. 4 
— —— EN 








Trape Axp Porrry.—In the records of the Merchant Tatlots’ Company, 
we find this gratifying entry :—“ 1654, £13 6s. 8d. given to Ogilby the 
poet, free of the company, on his petition that he had, at much study and 
expense, translated Virgil into English metre, with annotations, and 
likewise Zsop’s Fables, both of which he had presented to them fairly 
bound.’’— Timds’s Curiosities of London. 

Tue Frenca Nopitiry Discoverrp.— Soldiers! The army is the 
true nobility of our country. It preserves intact from age to age the 
traditions of glory and of national honour, and your genealogical tree 
are these (pointing to the colours)! It marks at each generation a new 
victory. Take, then, these flags ; I confide them to your honour, your 
courage, and your patriotism.’’—Louis Vapoleon at a Review. 





A “ Gent.” In TrousLe.—The Cork Examiner states that Mr. Grice 
Smith, of Castle Widenham, a gentleman of high position and large for- 
tune, has been committed to gaol for a month, andsentenced to hard la- 
bour on the treadmill, for having, one night, in company with his brother 
and Mr. Humphrey Smyth, proprietor of Dunanstown Mills, torn down 
the gates of several gentlemen, and wrenched off the knockers. 





Jane O’Focarry’s Description.—The subjoined advertisement is ex- 
tracted from an Irish newspaper: “Missing from Killarney, Jane O’- 
Fo arty, she had in her arms two babies and a Guernsey cow, all black, 
with red hair and tortoiseshell combs behind her ears, and large spots all 
down her back, which squints awfully.” 


Prick or A Broken Ieart.—The Jate Robert C. Sands sued for dam- 
ages inacase of breach of promise of marriage. He was offered two 
hundred pounds to heal his broken heart. “ Two handred !”’ he exclaimed ; 
~ two hundred for ruined hopes, a blasted life! Two hundred for all this ? 
No—never! Make it three hundred, and it’s a bargain !” 





A Poor Enporser.—A worthy but poor minister requested the loan 
of fifty dollars from the cashier of a bank; and in the note requesting 
the favour, he said that if the cashier would oblige him, he would “ pay 
him in ten days, on the faith of Abraham.” The cashier returned word 
ph by the rules of the bank, the endorser of a note must reside in the 














ss SPECIAL NOTICES. 





FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS,—Read the testimony o 
AGUE Pi R. B. Voteman of the Aster House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 


LLS, 
c Astor House, Dec. 15, 1854. 
“HAS. D. Desuizr, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give meif 
your medicine did net cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
Eecubled for several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pins per- 
ress 8 perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
rh pene towhom I fee! greatly obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
“(Cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 


R. B. COLEMAN, 
Read also what Physicians say : 


We have used Desber’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
Person to have a second chill after commencing with them. 
wi A. NEWELL, M. D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 


Fr Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
rom the professional character aad reputation of Drs, Newell, above named, and the esteem 
search these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
N “ny representations made by them are worthy of public confidence. 
ew Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854, THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


pavid by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 61 
Hou Ay street ; o, H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
etrest tes corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
A a xem York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO., and DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Cum BOLOMONS & ©O., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & OO., N. Orleans and E. N. SLO- 
Buaiuae nt” QO. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 





ERRING’S PATENT CHAM i 

aged / N MPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES, with 
Worden’ patent powder-proof Locks, the same that were awarded separate medals at the 
and thee at: London, 1851, and World’s Fair, New York, 1853 and °54, ana this is the Lock, 
others only powder-proof Lock that received’ a medal at the London’ World’s Fair, though 
hisagents grou exuibition and now advertised as ** World’s Fair Locks.”’ The subscriber and 
Hall’ are the only persons authorized to make and sell his Patent Champion Safe, with 


5 Patent Powder-proof Locks. 
8. C, HERRING, Green Block, Nos, 135, 137, and 139 Water-street, New York. 








G45 FITTING AND FIXTURES.~ Stores, dwellings, factories 
and public buildings promptly fitted with gas-pipes and fixtures, cheaper than any other 





house. A splendid assortment of chandeliers, p brackets, &c., of the latest designs, at 
the wholesale and retail Gas Fixture Manufactory of JAMES G. MOFFET, Nos. 119 and 121 
Prince-street, third block west of Broadway. 
BERANDRETH HOUSE RESTAURANT.—Opposite New Haven 
DEPOLC, entrance on d and Canal streets. Meals served at all bours ; Oysters in 

every style ; ‘Tea and Coffee of very superior quality. Every delicacy of the season on hand. 
The supp!y of Tenderloin Steaks is intended to last until 5 o’clock in the afternoon. GrorcE 
SLaTeR, late of the New York Hotel, superiatends the Cooking Department. No place in the 
city can rupply a cheaper or better dinner—the many and the few will have equal cause for sa- 
tisfaction. Bloepeer Lispenard street and Canal—entrance on either street. 

N. B.—Dinnner and Supper Parties can be accommodated with Private Rooms if desired. 

New York, April 6th, 1355. 








pot Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, U. 8. M. Steamer ST. LOUIS, will 
close at this office on SATURDAY, the 5th day of May, at 10'¢ o’clock, A.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


ost Office Notice .—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., @ U. 8. M. Steamer GEORGE 
LAW, will close at this office on SATURDAY, the 5th day of May at 1 o’clock, P.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster 





LADIEs 
are respectfully requested 
to give DICK’S 
SPOOL COTTON a Trial, 
Ask for it when SHOPPING. 
ROBERT LOGAN &CO., 51 Dey St., N. Y. 


ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.-—A List may be procured by 
applying, (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 








OTHE PU BLIC.—The Brandreth House Is now open on the Eu- 
ropean plan, and ready for the reception of the travelling public, to whose comfort every 
attention will be paid by the Messrs. O’Grapy, late of Judson’s Hotel. 
Brandreth House, No. 415 Broadway, yang New Haven Depot. Private Entrance, No. 41 
Canal Street. Remember opposite New Haven Railroad Depot. 
New York, April 6th, 1855. 





XTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottled in Oporto in 1848. 
Two grades. Rich and Wry. An article rarely met within this country. In original 
cases $12 00.—also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEESE, arrived ® Nashville. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 


EFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES.—Robert M. Patrick is the 
Sole Manufacturer in the United States of the above celebrated Safes, and F. C. Goffin’s 
Impenetrable Defiance Locks and Cross Bars, the best Safes and Locks combined in the world. 
Depot, No, 192 Pearl Street, one door below Maiden Lane; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 
Jannon Street. 


CROTON BUGS and Cockroaches effectually cleared by ene or 
338 








twe applications of COSTAR’s EXTHRMINATUR. Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 
Broadway, New York. None genuine unless signed by ‘‘ HENRY R. COSTAR.”’ 





TRAW BONNETS of the L 3 . 
S chhar row Oaen, é atest Styles; also Bonnet Frames 
“ J. H. HARLEY’S, No. 34 John Street. 





ATS don’t die in their holes, but come out an 
CO;TAR’S effectual Rat, Cockroach, &¢., Exterminator. Wholesete ny” Bosal tee . 
No. 388 B oadway, New York. Not dangerous to the human family. 


FISHING TACELE.—REMOVAL. 


& J.C. CONROY HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND EXTENSIVE 
« Establishment, No. 65 (from their old stand No. 52) Fulton Street, New York, would invite 
the attention of Amateurs end Dealers to their large Manufactured and Imported Stock of FISH- 
ING and general SPORTING TACKLE. 
Every description of Fishing Tackle made to order. 
J.&J3.C 


. C. would particularly call the attention of Gentleman Amateurs in Canada, to 
their Salmon and Trout Rods, 
J 


. & J. ©. ©. have continually on hand a choice selection of Dizon ¢ Sons’ Sporting Tackle, 
Fancy Cutlery and most articles in the Sporting line. 


ALL KINDS OF SEINES, FYKES, MINNOW NETS, &c., &c. 


Dealers and others will find it much to their advantage to examine the above stock. 
Terms to the Trade—Liberal, 


J. A. SCHMIDT & LUNAU, 
IMPORTERS OF 
WINES, BRANDIES AND SEGARS, 
NO. 199 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 














NEW MOURNING STORE. 


O. 551 BROADWAY. MOURNING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY. C. F. BARTHOLO- 
MEW has opened his spring stock of Mourning Goods, consisting of every article apper- 
taining to Mourning Costume. A splendid assortment of hiourning Bonnets and Mantilias. 
Dresses, Bonnets and Mantillas made to order. Ap i tion of our steck is respectfully 

solicited. Cc. F, BARTHOLOMEW, New Mourning Store, 551 Broadway, 
Between St. Nicholas and Metropolitan Hotels 


LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 


E. MESSENGER & CO., 58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United States for 

e Smith's highly celebrated Cordial Gin, are prepared to furnish families, hotels, drug- 

gists and the trade generally with this favourite gin in its original purity, and from the remark- 

able success it has already attained are warranted in saying that it is far superior to any other 
article in the market. 








ALBION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 
1805. 


HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The next Triennial Division of Profits will be made in September next 
Bonus every THREE years.—Profits paid in CASH.—Limits of travel very liberal.—Insu- 
rance at all ages, from 10 to 74 years. ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN, 44 Wali-street. 





CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 


ORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, N. Y.—Music at the 

REDUCED RATES. One of the Largest and est Selected Catalogues of Choice 

and Popular Music in the United States. Including Piano, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and all 

kinds of Instruction Books of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 
rious instruments by the first maste 


——— 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALB. 
[* ASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 


, a6 well as Chemists of the 4 
eb «ARTHUR KENDALL, dole Agent for the U. 8. 
7 William Street, New York. 








A CARD. 


HE STRINGENT PROVISIONS EMBODIED IN THE BILL PASSED BY THE 
T gislature of New York, and shortly to take effect, prohibiting the sale of WINES and 
QUORS in this City and State, renders it imperative on the subscriber to dispose of his stoc 

y to the Act coming into operation ; he therefore respectfully apprizes bis friends and 
public taat he is now prepared to execute their orders for a permanent supply of 
Wines and Liquors 


of every description, and which consist ebiefly of selections and importations made proviesss to 
the tailure of the vintages in the various Wine countries of Kurope, purchasers wil therefore be 


certain of procuring what is of sterling character, and uoon more favourable terms than at a fu- 
ture period. The following list includes all the standard kinds and others in general use :— 


Sherry.—Various grad:s, consisting of The Queen’s A 1 atural tillado 
Macharnado, Natural Jerez (pure juice), Montille, bed Mensentiie. a © — 4 


Claret.—St. Emilion, St. Julien, De Pez, Larose, L: 
is sia, ieee one Piaan atour, Lafitte, of the vintages of 1844, 


Madeira.—Old Reserve, South Side, Old West india, Pure Juice, and Palhetino. 
Port.—Alto Douro, London Dock, Queen’s, and White Port, of different vintages. 


Hock Wines.—Neisteiner, Braunber; Hockheimer, D. 
Steinwein, Steinberger 1842 and 1846. me mor, Dem Dechansy, DEES, 


Cham @.—Bousy, Verzenay, Cabinet, and Saint Pe e 
still paint Poray. Tay mousseux, Sauterne, Chablis, 
Dessert Wines.—Muscatel, Vin de Paille, Cyprus. 
Fore Spirits, Including Old Cognac Brandy, vintages of 1810, 1818, 1844, and other 





years, very oid Jamaica the London Dock, Old Islay Malt and Holland Schiedam. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, Importer of Wines, 44 Beaver-st., New York. 
CLOTHING. 


ASHIONABLE! DURABLE! ECONOMICAL! AT 33 AND 35 JOHN STRERT, COR- 

ner of Nas.au.—A Splendid Spring and Summer Stock, now in store, made up by a choice 

lot of hands through the dull season, mostly from goods ay a@tasacrifice We have 

never been able to offer eqnal ind ts to pu and we are determined to maintain the 
reputation of our House for the Manufacture and Sale of Clothing as above described. 

Oar city friends and customers generally may depend upon a full and choice assortment, all 

through the summer, of our elegant styles of 

MARSEILLES 
WHITE DUCK 





GRASS LINEYF 
GINGHAM AND 
PLANTERS’ LINEN ALPACA COATS 
LINEN CHECK, PLAIN LINEN DUSTERS, 
Alto, BLACK and COLOURED, DRESS, FROCK & BUSINESS COATS, together with 
PANTALOONS and VESTS, in great variety. 


Gentlemen going to, or returning from Europe or California, are respectfully invited to call. 
Our Custom tment is well stocked with a choice selection of Goods in pi where we 
make to order guarantee satisfaction, DEVLIN &J UP, 
Corner of John and Nassau Streets. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








A NEW WORE BY MISS WARNER. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
WILL PUBLISH ON THE 18ST OF MAY. 


Y BROTHER’S KEEPER. By A. B. Warner. Author of ‘ Dollars and Cents,”’ ‘“‘ Mrs. 
Rutherford’s Cnildren,’’ &c. 2 vols. 12mo., paper covers, 75 cents, or 1 vol. cloth, $1. 
This new work by this popular author is purely an American work of fiction, the scene trans- 
iring in and about New York, embracing incidents which occurred during the late war with 
Brees Britain. As 4 writer of fiction, Miss Warner has, perbaps, few equals. The style is sim- 
ple and natural, the characters well drawn, and the interest sustained to the end. 


Contents. 


A Voluntary frem the Wind—Gold Stick in Waiting—Love in the Market—Quaker Lilies— 
The Last Day of December—The First of January—A Night View—Miss Morsel’s Second Break - 
fast—The Butterflies of 1€12—From the War Hawk —Little Kindnesses—Confusion—I oto the Sha- 
dow—Out of the Sun—What Sort of Sunshine it was—Lady Hume’s Blush—This Gentleman’s 
Cousin, Sir—Yankees Abroad—Patriotic Candles—The Secret Society of Medicine—Work 
Firelight—The Morning’s Fresh Breath—A Day at the Quakerage—Of Peace—The Burden 
the Spring Winds—The Old Tbirteen—Meadow Sweet—Mother Bay-State and her Children—The 
Stone Cutters—A Country of Joy—Anotner Country—Indigenous Vexations—Set Free—Why an 
Apple Falls—Gray Clouds at Sandown—Mr. Penn’s Pocket—Two Men in the Rain—The Bar- 
Place—Over the —In Port. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Another Work by the Author of “* The Heir of Redelyffe."" 

KENNETH; Or, THE REAR GUARD OF THE GRAND ARMY. _ By the Author ot 
“The Two Guardians,’’ ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’’ ‘‘ Heartsease,’’ ** The Castle Builders,’’ &c., 
&c. lvol., 12mo. Peper cover, 50 cents ; Cloth, 75 cents. 

; Opinion of ‘* The Boston Transcript’? upon the merits of ‘‘ Kenneth.’’ 

By far the best work of \.iss Yonge is yet to appear in an American dress. Imagine the - 

hie power, and earnestness of sentiment, the naturalness of the scenes, and the intensity of the 
feeling. exhibited in her ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’’ infus-d into a story of genuine historical interest, 
and few will ae es shears is ‘“* Kenneth, or the Rear Guard of the Grand Army,’’ now 

fD. Appleton ° 
ahemiannest oo Lamartine’s New Work. 

HISTORY OF TURKEY. By A. De Lamartine, Author of “‘ The Girondists,’’ ‘‘ Travels in 
the Holy Land,” etc. Translated from the early sheets under an arrangement with the author. 
Vol. 1 now ready. Price $l. To be completed in three volumes. 

GRACE LEE. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols. 12mo, paper covers 75 cevts ; 1 vol. cloth, $1. 

THE SUMMER LAND. A Southern Story. By a Childof theSun. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 


5 cents. 
CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By James F. W. Johnston. 2 vols. 12mo, $2. 


MAGINN’S MISCELLANIBS. 
NOW READY. 
Nae! orgnaaess PAPERS; Being the first portion of the MisceHaneous Writ of the 
daieBe. - With Notes and Iilustrations by Dr. Stelton Mackenzie, of 
« —y og ,’ &c. Im 2 vols., 12mo., with Portrait, price $2; half-calf or morocco 
extra, | 


7 








ALSO, 

THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN. By Prof. Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg, and Dr, 
Maginn. Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzi In 5 vol Por- 
traits, dc. Price$6; half calf, or morocco extra, $10. 

SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. By the Right Hon Richard Lalor Sheil, M.P. Edited 
with a Memoir and Notes, by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. In 2 vols. Portrait, &c. Price $20 
half calf or morocco extra $4 00. 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches of his own Time, by Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, with Illustrations by Darley. 12mo 
cloth, $1 25; half calf or moroceo extra, $2 25. 

MOORE’s LIFE OF SHERIDAN. Memoirs of the Li’e of the Right Hon. Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, by Thomas Moore, with Portrait afier Sir Joshua Reynolds. Two vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $2; ha'f calf or morocco extra, $4. 

TOM MOOREK’S SUPPRESSED LETTERS. Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore to 
his Musie Publisher, James Power, (the publication of which was suppressed in London) with 
an Introductory Letter from Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq., F.5.A. With four Engravings on 
Steel. 12mo.,cloth. Price $1 50. 

LAS CASES’ NAPOLEON—Memoirs of the Life, Exile and Conversations of the Emperor 
Napoleon. By the Count de Las Cases. With eight Portraits on steel, twe Maps, and ten II- 
lustrations. 4 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $4, half-calfor morocco extra, $8. 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE: Or, a Voice from St. Helena. Being the opinions and reflections 
of Napoleon. on the most important events in his Life and Government, in his own words. By 
Barry E. O'Meara, his late Surgeon, with a Portrait ot Napoleon, after the celebrated picture of 
Delaroche, and a view of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved on steel. 2 vols. 12mo cloth, $2; 
half calf or morocco — S4 

JOMINI’S CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the 
Campaign of Waterloo, from the French of Gen. Jomini, by Lieut. 8. V. Benet, U. S. Ordnance 
WHE LIQUOR LAW TES USES AND ABUSES ; 0 

TOR- ; JSES ; Or, a nlar as well as a legal view of 
all its provisious. By a Member of the New York Bar. Price 28 cents. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Steeet, New York. 





A LARGE EDITION OF AN IMPORTANT BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED FOR GRATUI. 
TOUS DISTRIBUTION, IN WHICH IS ANSWERED THE GREAT QUESION, 


CAN PULMONARY CONSUMPTION BE CURED? 
BY 8. 8. FITCH, A M., M.D., 714 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 
To Editor United States Journal :— : 

The undersigued first published his ‘‘ Six Lectures upon Diseases of the Lungs and the Laws 
of Life,’’ in 1846, Consumption was then almost universally regarded as an incurable disease, 
These ‘‘ Lectures’ taught the doctrine that Consumption is curable—that the failure to cure re- 
sults from the mistaken treatment employed, and not from the nature of the disease. It brought 
the light of hope to this despairing class of invalids. 

The book made at once a profound impression upon the public mind. The doctrines it taught, 
set forth as they were in language, simple, piain, and devoid of technicalities, commended them- 
selves to the common sense and experience of every one. Light broke in upon the midnight of 
the © ptive, and th ds hailed it with ier Abeat 150,0.0 copies have been sold, and 
now it is a source of sincere gratulation that on all hands a more bopefal view of Consumption is 
being entertained. 

I have now, in a practice embracing over sixty thousand cases of diseases of the chest, and 
those tending to them, completely demonstrated that Consumption can be cured. 

This voiume discloses the true uses of the lungs, the nature of the diseases to which they are 
Hable, the causes from which they originate, and the distempers and disorders that indace Con- 
sumption. What is more important,—it points out the road to health, by showing how Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, Heart Disease, and all other diseases of the lungs and chest may be 
— “i prowmnets, and if disease is already seated, how it may be cured. It unfolds the 
true laws of tife. 

It is my desire to place this volume in every family in the qonatee. I therefore make this pub- 
lie announcement that I am now issuing « large edition which [ will now issuing a large edition 
which I will distribute to all such as may desire the book. To ensure the good faith of applica- 
tions for it, I make a mere nominal charge of 25 cents, which about pays for the binding. It is 
@ volume of 368 large 12mo pages, handsomely bound in muslin, and illustrated with 27 engrav- 
or, The publisher’s = is 75 cents. 

shall be pleased to forward it by mail to any who will address me a request to that effect, 
post-paid, enclosing 25 cents. 








TESTIMONY OF OTHERS, 


The New Fork Daily Tribune says of the book :—'‘ We recommend this admirable volume to 
the attention of every Consumptive. The importance of the subject, the general presumption 
that © i 





rs. 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musical Instr 

of all kinds to be found in the Union 

HORACE WATERS’ MODERN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement of 
Over-strings, the length of scale and power of tone of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 
durability of structure of the Square Pianos. 

T. GILBERT & CO.’8 PREMIUM PIANOS, with or without the Holian, with iron frames 
and circular seales, the most celebrated instruments in the world. 

PIANOS of a large number of other manufacturers. 

SEVOND-HAND PIANOS of all varieti.s at great bargains. 

». D. & H. W. SMITH’S MELODEONS tuned the non Temperament, to which was re- 
— awarded the First Premium at the National Fair, Washiugton, D. C, Melodeons of oth er 
makes. 


P is incurable, and our confidence in Dr. Fitch’s positions that it may in most 
cases be cured, and in all prevented, derived from a personal knowledge and persona! benefit in 
his suggestions induces us to do so.’’ 

From the Genesee Evangelist —This is a book in plece and time. An emergency seems to re- 
quire its general circulation. The knowledge which it imparts is so useful, and so weil acepis 
to the great evil which it would mitigate and relieve, that no man, and especially those en- 
feebled constitutions, should be without it. Buy the book, read the book, and live long ! 


CONSULTATION. 


Persons desiring to consult me are invited to do so. Those at a distance can do so by letter, 
giving a full statement of their case. I will reply promptly. No charge is made for advice, 
8. 8. FITCH, A.M., M.D., 714 Broadway, N. ¥. 








Each instrument guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT .—Messrs. Fly & Munger have re-| 
moved to :heir spacious Warerooms, No. 519 Broadway, (St. Nicholas Hotel,) where 
they offer the most extensive assortment of PIANO-FORTES and MELODEONS to be found 
in this city, among which are the celebrated Triple Surisged Double-Octave Piano, and a full 
supply of A. W. Ladd & Co.’s (Boston) superior diagonal Pianos; Carhart & Needham’s Melo- 
deons, with a large supply of low-priced, new and second-hand Pianos. All ot which we will 

sell at prices that realty defy competition. ELY & MUNGER, 
N.B.—Pianos and Melodeons to let. No. 519 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel. 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACER, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
_ of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leave to ir form his numereus friends and the 
public generally that the a-ove extensive establishment is now open, under his management, for 
their accommodation. There are in the house two splendid b lliard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentiemen wishing to torm 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors, 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars “oe qualit: 











J 
NNIJs LANDERS, Caterer. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau Street, New York, 
WILL PUBLISH BY THE 16TH OF APRIL, 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA; or, Impressions of the Society and Manners of the 
Russians at Heme. By a Lady Ten Years Resident in that Country. 1 volume, 12mo., 

with Illustrations. 
his Book has been very popular in England—and has received very favourable reviews from 
the English press. It has passed through four large edit‘ons in that country within a short time. 
The Gentleman's Magazine says: ‘It is not only an interesting but an extraordinary work. 
The Authoress is not @ person who has run through the country guide-book and note- k in 
hand. Hers is no fortuight in Russia, nor even the fruit of a long vacation trip. Strange to say, 
she really knows something of the people of whom she writes, She has lived ten years among 
them, moving in good general society, and seeking and finding constant opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with the habits ofthat most heterogeneous mass, which is called the Russian peo 

gle.’”’ 


§ NEW WORK.—THE RAG BAG 
N. P. WILLIS’S NE — A AG. 1 volume, 12me,, $1 25. 

THE MOST EMINENT ORATORS AND STATESMEN of Ancient ‘and Modern Times 
Containing Sketches of their Lives, Specimens of their Eloquence, and an Estimate of their Ge 
nius. By D. A. Harsha. 1 vol., 8vo., with Portrait, $2 25. 
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